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Ford vs. Congress; 
collision on socied issues 

-■ ByPeter C. Stuart ;• 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

-.Washington 

This - Is the week that should begtn .to" 'reveal for. 
recession-Mt Americans- who will share the nation's 
economic recovery policies — - the President or Congress. 

Just days after the Republican President unveils his 
first- federal budget, the new, . heavier Democratic 
Congress begins & series of votes onitsown counter- 
proposals. 

The results should provide the first Indication whether 
Congress has the hard votes to .back Tip loud voices on 

national economic leadership. The tests 

• The House of Representatives — -.with: the most 
Democrats In a decade and the most new faces in a 
quarter . century tries .Tuesday (Feb. .4) to foil 
President Ford's controversial plan to raise the price of 
fbod stamps. 

.• The. House will attempt Wednesday (Feb. 5} to 
postpone for 90 days Mr. Ford's hike In oil Import fees. 

• The. newly led. newly liberalized Hooke Ways and 
Means Commlttee will seek by Thursday (Feb. 6) to 
reach agreement on a quick tax cut. for individuals and 
bustaesses nmre appealing than the President's. 

Budget panel sets up 1 - 

Meanwhile, .the brand-new Senate Budget Committee 
begins this week — one year earlier than, required — the 
landmark task of helping- to set congressional budgetary 
guidelines instead of merely reviewing the President's, 
as Congress traditionally does. . 

Signs were that the initial challenge s to Mr. Ford's 
economic leadership would succeed.' 

The food-stamp price boost is likely to be shot back to 
the President’s desk so quickly and emphatically that 
some predict he may -not even bother to veto the 
rejection. ... 

A congressman from economically depare^ed Detroit 
sums up Capitol Bail's spgry resistance to boosting the 
price of food stamps, teem an ever age of 23 percent to 80 
percent of the lncome ttf feimilies recelvliig them : 

- *'3h humanitarian terms, it is Just plain wrong.” 

The House Is expected^ perhaps by a veto-proof two- 
thirds margin. to frecge food-stamp prices at their 
present level; Andtoe Senate is soon likely to be asked by 
its Agidcultu^ponunttteetodothesame. 

Congreaslooal resistance to an energy-saving increase 
in foreign cnKto^SUmport'fees — and hence consumer 
costs — runs aa^sHghtly loss strong. * ' 
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emerges more clearly: 
welfare spending urged 

White House sees peril 
in drift of economy 


Source: Bureau of the Budget 


Chart by Joan Forbes, staff artist UP1 photo 



. . By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of - 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
The newest United States steps on 
the road to driving down world oil 
prices: are being greeted with skepti- : 
cism by some Arab diplomats here: 
The steps were outlined by Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
Monday, as part of the. U.S. .strategy 


oil strategy 

Arabs doubt his plan for world system 
based on price ‘floor’ and alternate sources 


for.' a meeting between world ail 
consumers and producers in March. 

They Include an innovative propo- 
sal under.' wgiiCh consuming nations 
would agree not to let the price for 
imported jatb drop below a certain 
."floor.” Thia would ensure that any 
sudden drop to the price of oil would 


not cause consumers to abandon 
development of alternative energy 
sources. 

It would also guarantee oil-export- 
ing nations against losing too much 
income if oil prices did threaten to fall 
below the "floor” (which would be 
well below current prices) . 
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By Harry B. Ellis 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford is determined to halt the mushrooming 
growth of federal spending, which In two decades could 
see the United States "over the cliff” into a "substan- 
tially changed” social and economic system. 

Each year, says outgoing Budget Director Roy L. Ash, 
government payments of money to Individual Americans 
— through social security, military retired pay, food 
stamps, and other programs — "grow at the rate of 9 
percent,” far outstripping the growth of the economy 
itself. 

As a result, he says, each American worker transfers 
more and more of his Income to retired, unemployed, and 
disadvantaged Americans through the medium of gov- 
ernment payments. 


A lid on costs 

Now, argues the White House, defense spending has 
been cut to the bone, and a lid must be placed on so-called 
"uncontrollable” programs — social security, retire- 
ment pay, and the like — which, says Mr. Ford, enjoy 
"automatic Increases . . . linked to changes in consumer 
prices.” 

To cut back the rate of increase in such programs, the 
President seeks in his fiscal 1976 budget a one-year B 
percent "cap” an their growth rate. He calls this a start 
toward limiting the growth of "programs up to now 
considered uncontrollable. " 

Rep. A1 Ultman (D) of Oregon, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, claims such a "cap" would 
deny $8 billion to elderly and low-income Americans. He 
doubts Congress will go along. 

Rhetorical question 

"What would you call a system,” remarked Mr. Ash to 
a reporter, "in which you, as a producer, had steadily 
less real Income in order to give more to nonproductive 
people?" 

Some officials, including Treasury Secretary William 
E. Simon, in talks with this reporter, have used the word 
"socialism” to describe the direction in which they feel 
the United States is going. 

"I don't want to be responsible,” said Deputy Treasury 
Secretary Stephen S. Gardner, “for designing the tax 
policy that pays for such a program : ” 
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Top hats in a 
blue jean age 

By Eric Bourne 

r ■ 

/ Vienna. 

Fancy a top hat? Not many people 
do thesedays. And very few hatters — 
only aeoe'in the world, it is claimed 
here — still produce them. 

You won't mind, of course, if you 
share British humorist Jerome K. 
Jerome's aversion: "Howl dohoteto 
wear a top hat!” he wrote In "Idle 
Thoughts” 90 years ago. 

- If, however, you incline to the view 
of an earlier English chronicler who 
wrote in 1881 that she “liked to see her 
son well-dressed and in a top hat,” 
well, the situation is not hopeless, 
though much has changed since Janu- 
ary, 1797, when -John Heatherlngton, 
hatter of London, first strolled down 
the Strand in one. 

Small boys jeered. friends 

talked, apparently, of bad taste. But 
John — mad as a hatter? — went on 
making top hats and asserted "the 
right of every free TEn gUahman to put 
what he liked on his head.” 

Events justified him. His beaver 
bats with high cylindrical crowns 
caught on, became de rigour for the 
elegant Cards of 19th-century society. 
In Britain's House of Commons, they 
were mandatory. No City clerk; how- 
ever meager his pay and humble his . 
home, would be without one, “keeping 
up with his betters,” so to speak. 
Dickens gave his humbler characters 
top hate as wen as their superiors. 

in danger of extinction 

. Right up to World War I, In fact, the 
topper was big (hat) Industry. De- 
mand flagged afterward, amid an the 
other changes brought about by that 
cataclysmic event, but stm top hats 
were made in a score of countries 
round the world. 

When World War H ended, how- 
ever, there was but one solitary 
manufacturer left, file firm of Spoo- 
renberg in Holland. When recently 
this went out of business, the craft 
was in danger of extinction, which is 
where Vienna — always good top hat 
country — came into the picture. 

Everyone here knows of P ft C 
Habig, hatters, established in 1863. 
They made top hats themselves until 
★Please turn to Page 2 


Sadat still 
backs U.S. 
peace plan 

Despite Gromyko visit, 
be sticks to Kissinger 

By Joseph Fitabett 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

President Sadat reaffirmed his In- 
terest In the American gradual ap-" 
proach to a Middle East settlement 
just before the arrival of Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
in Cairo. 

Egyptian journalists were told by 
Mr. Sadat that it would be "tan- 
tamount to treason" for Egypt- to 
refuse a further Israeli withdrawal in 
Sinai. 

Mr. Sadat maintained that Egyp- 
tian gains eventually would benefit' 
other Arab fronts . 

In an interview with the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Egyptian President 
stresses that Egypt's economy is 
drained by defense expenditures and 
underlined the need far outside in- 
vestment to galvanize industrial de-. 
velopment. 

A key pre-condition for Egyptian 
recovery is another Israeli pullback 
In Sinai, which would allow Mr. Sadat 
to reopen the Suez Canal — a source of 
$100 million annually in revenue, site 
of Egypt's projected free zones, and 
home to several hundred thousand 
internal refugees In Egypt now living 
mainly in Cairo. 

Indication of resistance 

Mr. Sadat's pronouncements in- 
dicate he. is ready to resist Arab 
pressures' on him to reject another 
bilateral arrangement with Israel and 
insist an an early convening of the 
full-scale Geneva conference. Syria, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(FLO), and the Soviet Union have all 
voiced their distrust of the gradual 
American approach. 

In his statements, Mr. Sadat again 
linked an Israeli withdrawal in Sinai 
to pullbacks on the Golan Heights and 
from the Jordan River. But be made It 
clear, as translations of his previous 
statements failed to do, that with- 
drawals need not be simultaneous and 
evacuation could start In Steal 

On the other hand, Mr. Sadat left no 
doubt he .expects Israel to give up the 
strategic Mltla and Glddl passes and 
the Abu Rudete oil fields. 
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India leans toward PLO 

’.By Joe Gandelman 
Special to The ChrlstianSdence Monitor 

[■ New Delhi 

The always- co<d ties between India, and Israel have entered into a* 
virtual “Ice age/\a» New Delhi presses farther Its traditional leaning 
toward the Arab 1 

extending the “get tough” with Israel 
after the 1967 Middle East war, has made a 
idnd pro-Arab, anti-Israeli gestures in recent 
accelerated "oil diplomacy” drive. 

daring the International Dairy Federation 
her, When India walked out over the issue of 
to Israel anil South Africa (whose : racial 
has long denounced). 

iwrtia. became the first non-Arab nation to 
■ation Organization (PLO) to open an office in 
mlsreported by news agencies as 


Turks firm on Cyprus 
despite U.S. ‘threat 1 


The Indian 
policy it first set in 
series of highly 
\ weeks, along with 
The first incident 
conference here In 
granting invitations 
"apartheid” policy 
Th en early hi J 
allow tbe Palestine 
its capital (a move 
"diplomatic recogniti 
- This brought an 
New York by t 
subsequently played 


')■ 


on Indian Mission and Air India offices In 
Jewish extremists, an event which was 
in toe Indian press ("Jews attack New York 
Indian Mission”) and generated widespread anger and puzzlement 
here. 
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By Geoffrey Gods ell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

In the face of the threatened cutoff 
of United States aid to Turkey — 
decreed by Congress for Wednesday 
of this week — the Turkish attitude on 
Cyprus is apparently hardening 
rather than softening. 

Turkey now is considering (accord- 
ing to informed sources In Ankara 
quoted by Reuter) postponing the 
visit to Brussels later this week of its 
Foreign Minister, Melih Esenbel. His 
trip was intended as a preliminary to 
the talks that Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger is expecting to 
have later this month with the Greek 
and Turkish foreign, ministers to 
discuss Cyprus. 

Dr. Kissinger has argued through- 



Congress now favors 200-mile fishery 


By CoHn Stewart V ■ 

Staff writer of ' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

-Boston 

Faced with what looks like ah 
international - impasse; Congress 
seems ready this year to extend its 
control of fishing off U.S. coasts to 200 
miles. 

U.S. fishermen say the current limit 
— three miles — allows Japanese, 
Russian, and other fishing fleets to 
deplete stocks of fish off the U.S. that 
should be reserved for themselves. 

The Senate voted 68-27 last year in 
favor of a bill settings 200-mfle limit, 
but the House subcommittee on fish-, 
eries delayed action in hopes that last; 
year’s International Law of the Sea 
Conference In Caracas, Venezuela, 
would hammer out-a general accord 
allowing the U.S., and other nations, 
to protect fish over a wider distance 
than three miles. 

The Caracas conference debated a 
200 -mile limit, but split cm the Issue of 
just how much control over fishing a 
nation should have within the limit, 
and otherquesttons. 

Early agreement doubted 

It now seems likely that the next - 
session of the conference, set tor 
Geneva next month, -will also fall to 
agree, in discussions hi Boston at the 
weekend, chief.. U.S. delegate to the 
conference ' John Stevenson would 
only express hope that -the Geneva - 


Apparent impasse on Geneva agreement 
shifts key House subcommittee position 


meeting would "build up momentum 
toward an agreement” and show 
Congress that negotiations are not a 
"will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Meanwhile, U.S. fishing interests 
maintain their pressure on Congress 
. in. favor of a 200- mile limit. The 
former chairman of the fisheries 
subcommittee, Rep. John Dlngell (D) 
of Michigan, had promised to hold 
early hearings this year. His succes- 
sor, Rep. Robert Leggett (D) of 
California, is expected to honor the 
promise. 

The U.S. State Department argues 


against any 200-mile- limit bill, saying 
that other nations would follow the 
U.S. action by declaring 200 - mile 
control over all navigation, in addi- 
tion to fishing. 

Supported by President Ford, the 
State Department favors no U.S. 
action on a 200 - mile limit before a new 
treaty is signed. 

At the weekend discussions among 
diplomats in Boston, some experts fin 
International law noted' a few slight 
policy shifts in preparation far Ge- 
neva. 
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By a staff cartographer 


out that Ms task In negotiating on 
Cyprus would be complicated If Con- 
gress insisted on aid to Turkey being 
stopped Feb. S If the Turkish Govern- 
ment had not proved more flexible 
than hitherto in its approach to the 
Cyprus problem. 

Hope had been raised — and Indeed 
encouraged by the U.S. adminis- 
tration — that by Feb. 5 Turkey would 
have shown itself conciliatory on at 
least three counts : 

• Reopening of Nicosia Inter- 
national Airport, now physically occu- 
pied by UN forces but under Turkish 
guns. 

• Reduction of the number of Tur- 
kish troops In the two-fifths of the 
island held by them since last August. 

• Allowing Greek Cypriots to re- 
turn to Turkish-held areas - above 
all in the port city of Famagusta 
where even some measure of Turkish 
withdrawal had been raised as a 
possibility 

Under none of these heads have the 
Turks made any significant con- 
cessions, although there has been an 
announcement that the government In 
Ankara was cutting the 35,000 troops 
it has on Cyprus by 1,000. 

Indeed there is speculation that 
Turkey’s current caretaker govern- 
ment under Premier Sadi Irmak dare 
not consider withdrawing from the 
positions won since last summer's 
Turkish landings without risking its 
existence. In Turkish eyes, Turkish 
Cypriots endured humiliation and In- 
dignities from Greek Cypriote for a 
decade before the tendings, and Tur- 
kish public opinion would not allow a 
return to that situation. 

On the Greek Cypriot side, there is a 
deep feeling of having been betrayed 
by the,''free world" — particularly by 
the United States and Britain,- who (as 
Greek Cypriots see It) not only stood 
by while Turkey Invaded Cyprus but 
even tilted unfairly toward the Tur- 
kish side. 
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Party joins 
to decide 


if Heath 
will lead 


ByBlchardBurt 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


London 

-T have been a tighter all my hie- ” 

So saying, Conservative Party stan- 
dard bearer Edward Heath, the ex- 
perienced politician who has led his 
party through four national elections, 
Is bracing himself for anot h er politi- 
cal test. 

This time, however, the ch a llen ge 
does not come from the other end of 
Bri tain 's political spectrum, but 
stems from Mr. Heath's own party 
colleagues ; this week the Conserva- 
tives begin a complicated process of 
selecting a new leader (or co nfir ming 
the old). 

The 276 Conservative members of 
the House of Commons are meeting 
Tuesday to cast their votes to elect a 
new party chief and while few are 
willing to forecast the outcome at the 
contest, many observers believe that 
Mr. Heath Is cm the way out 


Refurbishing image 


Since the Conservative Party's de- 
feat in the October national election, 
there has been growing sentiment In 
Conservative ranks that the Conser- 
vative image needed refurbishing. 
But Mr. Heath's most likely succes- 
sors have steadfastly refused to op- 
pose this determination to stay on — 
an attitude consistent with the long- 
standing “true blue" tradition of 
Conservative loyalty. 


But to accommodate pressure 
within the party for a change in 
leadership, the Conservative hier- 
archy has designed a complex for- 
mula to decide whether Mr. Heath 
will continue in his role as spokesman 
tor the opposition to Britain's Labour 
government 

The formula, designed by a Conser- 
vative committee headed by party 
patriarch and former Prime Min- 
foster, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, re- 
quires that to win the leadership, a 
candidate must receive more than 50 
percent of the total votes and must 
also Lave at least a 16 percent edge 
over the nearest rival. If no one 
succeeds in achieving these totals, a 
second election la required in a week’s 
time, and if necessary, a third elec- 
tion can also be called. 


Shy of needed votes 

At present it Is not thought likely 
that Mr. Heath will be able to obtain 
the requisite votes In Tuesday's elec- 
tion. His major competitor in the 
contest is Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, 
the Conservative spokesman on eco- 
nomic aifalrs, who has been success- 
ful in picking up support among the 
party's right wing. 

A skilled and knowledgeable politi- 
cian, Mrs. Thatcher campaigned hard 
last week among her colleagues and is 
believed to have picked up the support 
of such notables as Sir Keith Joseph, 
the party's spokesman for housing 
who is often called "the conscience of 
the Conservatives." 

Despite the momentum of the That- 
cher bandwagon, most insiders doubt 
she will be able to topple Mr. Heath on 
the first vote. The more likely out- 
come, they argue, Is a stalemate and 
second election next week. If this 
occurs, it is widely predicted that a 
number of prominent Conservatives, 
who up to now have resisted challeng- 
ing Mr. Heath will suddenly throw 
their hats Into the ring. 

’Stalking horse 7 

Thus, it has been suggested that 
Mrs. Thatcher is actually acting as a 
"stalking horse" for several would-be 
candidates on the right wing of the 
party, including Sir Keith and Ed- 
ward Du Cann, the chairman of the 
party’s influential 1822 Committee. 

But many observers argue that if 
Mr. Heath is unable to triumph in the 
first-round vote, his most likely suc- 
cessor will be Wmiam Whitelaw, a 
close ally of Mr. Heath who has 
discreetly stayed in the background of 
the current leadership struggle. 

Mr. Whitelaw, who won national 
respect while serving as Northern 
Ireland Secretary during the- last 
Conservative government 16 thought 
to share Mr. Heath's view that the 

party's future lies In less traditional, 
more liberal polities. Yet his easy- 
going manner and reputation as a 
condlator would probably make him 
more acceptable to the broad range of 
the party. 

Election of ironies 


For Mr. Heath, Tuesday's election 
Is full of Ironies. This Is only the 
second time In the party's history that 
Conservatives have resorted to an 
election among MFs to choose a 
leader. Prior to 1964, the Conservative 
leader “emerged" from a con- 
sultative process that Included only a 
few high-ranking party members. 

In that year, however, members of 
the House of Commons were allowed 
to decide and Mr. Heath was selected. 

Since then, Mr. Heath’s claim to 
leadership has been based continually 
an his self-proclaimed qualities as a 
“fighter" — a politician whose prin- 
ciples always came first 
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Navy photo 

,S. military enters congressional budget battle 


Defense-budget clash 


Congress expected to resist Ford’s 
$94-billion request for military spending 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


The U.S. Congress and the Ford 
administration are facing what is 
expected to be a collision course over 
details of the new fMrbillion defense 
budget for fiscal year 1976. 

In fact, counting money planned for 
new weapons programs over the next 
four or five years, total defense 
outlays comejto $104.7 billion. 

As was- ; 3nie case last year,' the 
defense budget again will be- the 
largest single piece of the total pro- 
posed $849.4 billion budget pie. 

Few analysts here believe the 94th 
Congress will give President Ford 
what he wants for military spending. 
While the total federal fiscal-year 1976 
budget is b a s ically an austere budget, 
with no new big social programs, and 
containing slashes of up to $17 billion 
In existing programs — the defense 
budget Is about $9 billion larger than 
last year’s $86.3 billion budget, and up 
$16 billion over the fiscal-year 1974 
budget of $78.6 billion. 


the basic U.S. defense posture for the 
next year: 

— While the budget contains money 
for such prospective long-range weap- 
ons as the B-l bomber and the Trident 
submarine, the actual . size of foe 
armed forces will continue to be cut, 
down to 2.1 million personnel, from 3.6 
million, fo 1968 during the Vietnam 
war. This will be the lowest level of 
U.S. forces since before the Korean 


Pentagon's argument 


For their part, defense officials 
argue that Pentagon requests would 
actually only “hold foe line" — and 
represent foe effect of inflation on 
major weapons programs and pay 
scales. Underscoring this argument, 
they note that measured as a share of 
the nation’s total gross national prod- 
uct, the defense budget holds steady 
at about 6.9 percent. 


Beyond the high dollar figures, 
however, the budget Is Intriguing to 
analysts here for what it says about 


— The United States will Increase 
its number of active Army divisions 
from 13 fo Jun?, 1974, to 16 by 
September, 1976, by reducing head- 
quarters and support personnel. 

— U.S. tactical air forces will be 
modernized by replacing older air- 
craft with new equipment, while foe 
Navy will press ahead with a “vigor- 
ous” shipbuilding program. The Navy 
plans to purchase 10 new guided- 
missile frigates, two additional nu- 
clear-attack submarines, a nuclear- 
powered. guided-mlsale cruiser, and 
two patrol hydrofoil missile ships, 
plus several additional vessels. 

Development of the Trident subma- 
rine system — to be deployed in 1979 
— will continue, as well as devel- 
opment of a "lower-cost alternative" 
to the Trident. 

— ’M-a.'fo emphasis for both strategic 
(nuclear) and conventional U.S. 
forces Is on a “balance 1 ' of forces with 
the Soviet Union and Warsaw Fact 
powers. Thus, the budget officially 
reflects the change away from the 
prior U.S. military Insistence on 
weapons “superiority” over the So- 
viets. 

— The defense budget also notes a 
U.S. objective to "continue negotia- 
tions to limi t strategic arms and to 
achieve mutual and balanced-force 
reductions fo central Europe for the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact nations." 


"Doves* concerned 
The “doves" in the Labor Party 
1 were concerned deeply at the mere 
^'thought of a rehabilitated Mr.' Dayad 
demanding h fo rights, perhaps even. 


Top hats in blue jeans age 


Continued from Page 1 
1988, when the Nazis seized Austria 
and brown shirts became the fashion. 
After the war, there was no demand In 
a still-occupied Austria. 

But, when the present fourth-gener- 
ation director of the family business 
learned of the Dutch firm's decision, 
he felt something had to be done about 
saving the shining top hat for post- 
erity. 

Hablg, in fact, proceeded to buy up 
all the Spoorenberg tools — some 100 

years old and irreplaceable — the 
firm's “know-how" techniques, and 
its stocks of the special kind of shellac 
and silk that go into foe making of a 
true top hat They also started train- 
ing specialists and then went into 
production. 


postwar “democratization,” remains 
fo vogue for the Emperor and his 
court, as President Ford discovered 
an his recent visit. 


“There is an assured market al- 
right," says Mr. Hablg. He itemized 
also “high society" fo most Western 
countries, occasions involving roy- 
alty, status events such as Britain’s 
Ascot race week, magicians and other 
performers (“a strong line fo the 
United States’ 1 ), and, in the countries 
of Central Europe, the chimney 
sweeps who wear them by tradition of 
the trade. 


Who buys them? 

They are now, according to young 
Mr. Hablg, the world’s only makers. 
Their first hats came out of the new 
Vienna factory in December. The aim 
Is 20,000 annually. It takes six to nine 
hours to make each one. And the 
price? From about $75 to $176. 

Who, in this hatless age of jeans and 
"gear," will buy them? To start with, 
they still are, In many countries, part 
of the politicians' formal "uniform’’ 
for special occasions. In 1892, the 
London Spectator wrote of "pigtailed 
China and top-hatted Japan." China 
has long since abolished the pigtail. 
But in Japan the top hat, despite 


Collapsible or regular 

"We have big contracts with hatters . 
In the U.S. and West Germany," he 
says, “each for some 26 percent of our 
output”* 

Hablgs are making the collapsible 
— and convenient — so-called “cylin- 
der" or “chapeau claque" as well as 
the conventional glossy topper. 

Years back, the one-time revolu- 
tionary “class" fighter, Milovan 
Djilas, was sent to London to repre- 
sent his country (Yugoslavia) at 
Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. Old 
prejudices still lingering, be was 
slightly bashful about the top hat 
required by protocol. "I chose a 
cylinder,” he jokingly told this writer, 
“so I could keep It under my cost until 
I really had to put the darned thing 


on! 


President out to ‘sell’ his energy policy 

Ford takes to the road 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


As President Ford gods over the 
heads of Congress to the American 
people In an attempt to sell his 
economic and energy package, presi- 
dential insiders say he will use this 
basic approach: 

• He will emphasize, as he did in 
his State of foe Union and budget 
messages, the gloomy prospects for 
the U.S. for this and succeeding 
years. ; 

• By Implication (for he will say 
nothing on the subject) he also hopes 
to get a message along this line across 
tohis-listeners: 

“Here I am working hard to get ray 
program through to help lick reces- 


sion, Inflation, and the energy crisls- 
But while I’m working. Congress Is 
doing almost nothing — fo fact, the 
House is mi a 10-day (Washington 
Birthday) recess" (which begins Feb. 
7). 


• He will say that now Is the time 
for “sacrifice" and that what he is 
proposing — particularly the oll- 
impori fee and the rising price of fuel 
that will result — will be the “biting- 
foe-bullet" which he is prescribing. 


• He will talk of befog willing to 
“compromise" with Congress. But he 
will -make it clear that he feels the 
Democrats have not come up with an 
alternative "package’ 1 yet — and that 
they are just dawdling while the 
country sinks deeper Into Its prob- 
lems. . . 

The President is convinced, his 


aides say, that by “keeping 19 a 
dialogue with the American people" 
he will be able, to some point, to win 
them over. 

Thus it is that for the second time fo 
the brief period he has been Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ford Is taking to the 
hustings in a major effort to stir up 
support. 

Beyond his first appearance fo 
Atlanta, the President has "sdling" 
stops scheduled now fo the East, 
Midwest* Southwest, and Far Wert. 

But unlike his intensive campaign- 
ing stint in October, the President will 
seek to be as "presidential" as pos- 
sible and as nonpartisan as possible. 

However, even though he will not be 
stumping for Republican candidates 
this time, Mr. Ford’s implicit theme 
— of a “do-nothing" or, at least, of a 
"do-little" Congress - - must be 
viewed as largely political . 


Dayan political comeback hope dims 

Israel’s ex-defense chief isn’t even mentioned 
in war report he hoped would clear him 


By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tel Aviv, Israel 

Former Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan’s hopes of making an early 
political comeback have been dashed 
by publication of the report of .foe 
nfffnia.1 inquiry commission an foe 
conduct of the October, 1978, war. 

Mr. Dayan and his* supporters had 
hoped that the report would rehabili- 
, tate him by clearing him of responsi- 
" billty for Israel’s setbacks at the start 
of the war. Instead the published part 
of the report makes no mention of 
him. 

Mr. Dayan resigned from the post 
of defense .minister under pressure 
and is now a private member of foe 
Knesset (Parliament). He is still a 
member of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin’s ruling Labor Party. 

For several weeks Mr. Dayan's 
friends had been spreading the story 
that the report would clear Mm, thus 
opening the way for a political com- 
eback. 


at the cost of splitting the party, 
triggering new elections and emerg- 
ing with a coalition of militant Labori- 
tes and hawkish right-wingers. 

Now Mr. Rabin can continue his 
efforts to conduct a middle-of-the- 
road policy based on willingness to 
make territorial concessions. This 
does not necessarily mean that Mr. 
Rabin’s reign is secure, but threats to 
it are not likely to come from Mr. 
Dayan’s direction, for the time being 
at least. 

Criticism of the inquiry commis- 
sion’s report and of the fact that only 
part of it was made public is mount- 
ing. 

The published version runs to 41 
pages, whereas the full report totals 
1,461 pages. Only Cabinet ministers 
and top -officers In the general staff 
have access to the full text 


based," the dally Jerusalem Post 
commented. “But the whole Inquiry 
was held at the demand of the pifollc, 
which wanted to know what had gone 
wrong. ... It might have been pref- 
erable ... to reveal more to the 
public, even If the Arab armies were 
liable also to benefit from foe infor- 
mation." 

The paper thinks that this secrecy- 
will not be of long duration. “By the 
time . . . Army officers and others 
have studied the full text, or sections 
of it, much of the presently secret 
findings are likely to find -their way 
out, if not into the free press then at 
least Into the rumor machine. Shall 
we be better off?" 


Only a summary - . - 

But even this is only a summary of 
the reams of testimony collected by 
the commission in the . course of 166 
hearings. The verbatim transcript of 
this testimony will not be released 
until the year 2006. 

"There may be good .security rea- 
sons for withholding "tHe^-cJitalled 
evidence on which the decisions were 


Officers blamed 
The published part of the report 
confines itself mainly to the technical 
aspects of the mistakes in the war. 
Critics say It thus blames some half- 
dozen officers while apparently steer- 
ing clear of investigating responsi- 
bility an the governmental level, 
particularly that of Mr. Dayan. ' 
One of the generals affected by the 
report would very much like to talk: 
but has been reportedly ordered by 
the Chief of Staff, Gen. Mordecal Gur, 
to abstain from any public comment 
He is Gen. Abraham Adan, military 
attache In Washington. As a serving 
officer he'-is bound to obey foe General- 
Staff's orders. 
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Sweet news for commercial bakers-’-one way to cut costs . '"• ’-•vM 


Suigarless bread — more food valu 


By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
xe Christian Science Monitor 


/ Los Angeles 

_ The hottest news In steaming com- 
mercial bakeries across the United 
Slates today Is sugarless bread. 

The Idea is hot new in Europe, 
where bread has long been baked 
without sugar. And the U.S. does have 
its own sourdough variety. 

. U.S. bakeries; which use sugar to 
speed the fermentation process (as 
wen as to sweeten foe taste and aid 
browning), are newly interested be- 
cause of the enormous Increase In 
sugar prices in the last 18 months. 

, Many of them are Investigating a 
formula for sugarless bread, devel- 
oped by a cereal , chemist at foe 
Department of Agriculture’s Grain 
Marketing Research Center at Man- 
hattan, Kan., KarlF. Finney. 


Some bakers remain skeptical. 
They say sugarless bread is no mir- 
acle since sugar constitutes only 
about 8 percent of foe total content of 
bread. 



50- million loaves 


Another recipe for ah enriched 
protein bread has been fermenting for 
several years in foe baking labora- 
tories of foe TIT Continental 
Company. 

The bread is now being pi.— „ 
.under foe commercial name 
claim. 



Savings estimated 


Mr. Finney estimates that his for- 
mula, if adopted across the nation, 
could save as much as $1.6 'million a 
day by substituting cheaper Ugh 
enzyme barley, wheat, or. a special 
kind of malt for expensive sugar. 

About 76 commercial bakers have 
contacted Mr. Finney- in recent 
weeks. “I'm very interested in [the 
formula] and I’d like to try It," says 
one, Kenneth Brubaker, general pro- 
duction manager of Capital Bakers, 
Inc., of Harrisburg, Pa. \ 

The formula was patented in 1972, 
but interest was not sparked until 
recently. . •• . 


But Mr. Finney, in a telephone 
interview, says foe savings to the 
natio n al economy could be enormous. 
About 50 million one-pound loaves of 
bread are produced In the United 
States each day. That amounts to 8 
million pounds of sugar, or a sugar 
consumption totaling almost $2 mil- 
lion a day. 

The Fizmey formula, spelled out in a 
major paper to the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists In Montreal 
last October, calls for substituting the 
sugar used fo the rising process each 
day with a lesser amount of Ugh 
enzyme barley, wheat, or “trlticale" 
malts. 

The secret is fo the malt enzymefl, 
which split the starches into, sugar 
(for that reason, says RobertHarris, 
emeritus professor of nutritional 
biochemistry at Massachusetts ■ In- 
stitute of Technology, this formula, is 
not strictly speaking “sugarteBS" at 
all). 


The Christian science 
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Higher protein value 
Another bonus Is that the so-called 
sugarless bread would have a Mgher 
protein, content — is to 14 percent 
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regular loaf.. It' c ontatno triple foe 
amount of lysine, an arnfob acid 
essential to human 1 ‘ 
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By Stewart Dill McBridft 
- ' Staff writer. ot~-; : .; r r r ''^- 

The Chl^tiBl^SdffiD^ 

: . "j - ■ Bosto 

DemocraflcRep. Matxfa K- 

Udall Is to nitig on an uphill prestdea- 

Ual campaign traa with an the deter- 
mination his Mormon ancestors 
showed fij settling , on the Arizona 
frontier/ /•/ 

Armed with a Will Rogera-style wit 
and a wary, political pragmatism, the 
6-6 conservationist has crisscrossed 
the United States for the last she- 
months’ huttonholingstate party lead- ; 
era and '‘trying to get an the 'men- , 
tionedltot,"- .lg: 

The • congressman from / j3^san r 
Ariz. , Is one cif the three eariy hirds in 
the race toward a Democratic con- 
vention 18 months away.JJyt being a. • 
House member from asmafl atate in 
what looks like It wld be a Jarge field 
of candidates , Mr. UfJail wants to lay 
his organizational groundwork for the 
presidential primaries -‘‘before toa 
many favorite sons get intothe act/- 
The biggest : challenge fading . the; 
liberal Democrat 1 / who- has cham- 
pioned protective landaus e and strlp- ; 
mining legislation is how to broaden 
bis environmental!^ 
national visibility.:; - •' ' - " . - -• 

As the only member of the House of 
Representatives rto enter the race, 
many think M*/ Udall has’ bitten' ciff a 
little more thairiie caii chew/ -• 

But being the underdog is nothing 
new to the politician' who jarred the 
party’s inner circles in 1969 when be - 
challenged veteran Rep. John McGor- . 
mack of Massachusetts for Speaker of 
the House and later lost to the laze ' 
Rep. Hale Boggs of Louisiana hi the 
1971 contest for House majority 
leader.* ' 

Ironically the new campign faiance 
law, which Mr. Ud&U helped wrtte and 
which restricts Individual contribu- 
tions, could be workhig agohist:him 
and other lesser-known candidates. 
He admits fund-rald^g ia^ tough but 
plans to rely on ‘‘McGovern-style _ 
direct .mailing'* : .to drmnup funds 
while making the : “talk show*' circuit 
and “picking up, .free.; medta. cov- 
erage.". . •; 




Leaning to 200 : mile fishery 


Gontinned from Page 1 

Prof. Louis 3dm of Harvard Law 
I School, far instance, noted that Mr. 
i Stevenson, under pressure to produce 
results soon, spedee more favorably 
| than in the past of a general treaty, 

■ rather, than one with most 'details 
worked out. . . 

Mens, obvious , however, was that, 
most negotiators in Boston were hold- 
ing firmly to; the positions they 
4 pres ei^d snznmer In Caracas. 

I One ..diplomat, in r fact, admitted ' 
* privately that he refused to comment 
publicly on mu ch-dfaeiisaed proposals 
for sharlng reveniies frcm undersea 
mining and oU^drlillng because -frank- 
comments - now- would spoil . those 
proposals as a future compromise- , . 



Revenue sharing im some form 
seems a probable result of future 
negotiations, observers say. Almost 
all nations favor distributing the 
revenues from deep-sea mining of 
copper, nickel, cobalt, and mang- 
• anese. The U.S. hopes, in addition, 
that an agreement to share .revenues 
' from oil wells within the 200 -mile 
■economic zone could be used as a 
bargaining tool. Countries might be 
willing to give up full national control 
: of the 200-mile . economic zone in 
return for shared revenues from, other 
areas, the U.S. suggests. 

Another possible solution, proposed 
by Donald MacDonald, Canada’s Min- 
ister of Energy, Mines, and Re- 
sources, would be to negotiate several 
small treaties rather than one large 
one. 

Mr. Stevenson opposes that ap- 
proach, arguing, that countries could 
then “pick and choose” which treaties 
to sign. It would, also hinder com- 
promises in which concessions on one 
subject are balanced by. success on 
another, be says. 


Prime Minister's force keeps firm control 


ite police at ready in Lesotho 


By Paul Conklin 


early sprinter 


.His: strategy is simple: Gather 
enough support In . the primaries to 
hold fats own during the convention’ll 
' first' ballot and then play the rote of 
, “broker*/ and compromise candidate 
i around whom the divided party can 
*: rally; ' : : ] 

. re order tobea.gzrejatprerident 
you ‘have to be two things, great and 1 
president, ’’ he said, half seriously to 
an audlence of liberal Massachusetts 
Democrats, at the weekend; empha- 
-tfriri&the need to select- a candidate 
; “whofean win." " -V 

<- Ih: -44s attempt to build a party 
coalition and avoid what he considers 
’ a flaw In the presidential campaign of 
Sen"/ .'George McGovern, . he avoids 
detailing' his platform. *:' - 

• In general terms, he Bays:./ . 

The economy ‘‘must come flrst" 
dyer environmental priorities' as long 
. as “Americans are without jobs/' The 
- unrestrained economic growth, how- 
ever, should be reversed as the nation 
enters “the age of. scarcity.’* Coal 
, production and offshore ail drilling 
should.begin with proper reclamation 
and precautions . - . " ■ ; 

• -The defense budget should be 
trimmed , by 10 to 16 percent through 
troop reductions and by cutting costly 
weaponry programs. (Mr. Udall , who 
■broke With the Johnson - adminis- 
tration J- in which his brother; Stew- 
art L. Udall, was Secretary of the 
Interior — and his conservative con- 
stituency with his early opposition to 
the Vietnam war, opposes President 
Ford’s' recommendation of further 
military aid to Southeast Asia. ) 

• 'Increased supplies of food should 
be sent to hungry nations , that are 
developing population controls and 
increasing agricultural efficiency. 


V .By Henry 8. Hayward; : 

/?;' . V Staff correspondent of v 
; The ChrfatianScience Monitor. , 

■ ■ Maseru, Lesotho 
... v High, on. a WlteidB overlooking .this 

small ^ Wacdc ^Afiican city, toe letters 

■ “PMU”. are spelled out in rocks. No 1 
. university. stxmt, . the sign stands- for 

./‘Police Mobile U^^it ,, whose head- 
barters 'are, located- In tire valley 
.'below..''; •“ 

V. This is a dafiy vfaiial reminder to 
; any"'; restive Lesotho people that fee 
muchrfeared “FMU”. is ready loir 
actAofa. A parfunilltary elite group of 
periiaps: 800 men,- the police mobile 
unit -^represents . * top' government 
power in this- armyless, Independent 
nation. ; V. 

With the .parliamentary system no 
‘ longer faUy. functional here, the FMU 
does the bidding: exf the Prlme Mfh- 
ister. Chief Jjeabua Jonathan. ’■ 

In the high court at Maseru meazh 
while, 26 ^defendants are an trial oi\ 
charges of treason, sedition, and 
:■ violation of internal security. . • . 

-■ "All but be are avowed members of 
the- oppositlan Basutoland Congress 
Party 7 (BCP ) accused 'of involvement 
In an. unsuccessful coiq> attempt izi 

- January, 1674, against the Jonathan 
government. ’• . 

- The couziroomis packed every day 

with ERasuto who are mostly Congress 
Party members or relatives of the 
accused, /they -listen quietly to toe 
long proceedings before high court 
Judge Joas Mapetla. . , . , 

- . The abortive attacks on seven, po- 

- lice atotkjpi.bne year ago. killed one 

policeman ^d testified to . deep dis- 
satlsfactian against Chief Jonathan 
and his : Basutoland National Party ‘ . 
(BNP). At least 100 people, most o^ 
them BCP- members, are estimated to 
have been killed when police retali- 
ated tor the attacks* ~ - 

:' < The Basutoland Congress Party 
would win any fair election hands 
down,’* a Maseru resident declared, 

: ‘But no jetton is scheduled, and the 
BCP leaders already are in exflt®.'* . 

Hero to common people 

. This Is a reference to opposition . 
leader: Ntsu Mokhehle, who . went to 
Botswana and then Zambia after his 
: release from detentiem in 1971. He was 
among opposition leaders detained in 
. January, 1970, by. Chief Jonathan, who 
declared an emergency when the BCP, 
was on the. verge of an election 
victory. / . . •{ 

-Many Basuto. believe Mr. Mokhehle . 
should have become prime minister 
instead of Chief Jonathan, who lost his 
seat as it was and had to be handed a 
safe seat later an. “Ntsu Mokhehle is 
a herd among the common people, 
this correspondent was told. The BCP 
still retains ~lts grass-roots support 
Ihus the outcome of the treason trial 
will be watched with keen interest 
* In 1973 Chief Jonathan ended, the 
emergency and fanned 
National Asaembly. The BCP. would 
not cooperate, although al fragment 
sptit off and joined the Assembly. All 
present members are ap; 
elected. 

- Chief Jonathan’s Nation!^ Party 
now appears to have little support or 


organization. It has come under criti- 
cism from, churches amt missions, 
which are strong factors in Lesotho. 

The Prime Minister also clashed 
with popular King Moahoekhoe II, 
who was named head, of state when 
Lesotho achieved Independence in 
October, 1966. 

After the 1970 election crisis, the 
King was sent into exile- in Holland 
from February until December.' His 
return was conditional on acceptance 
of Chief Jonathan’s dominance. ‘ ‘The 
King banged heads with the Chief and 
lost” is the way local residents, put It. 
“But toe odds may turn in King 
Moshoeshoe’s favor again one day.’’ . 

Since his return, the Ring and Chief 
have partly reconciled. King Mosh- 


oeshoe Is accepted as legitimate sov- 
ereign of the country and his popu- 
larity has gained as Chief Jonathan's 
has declined. "But the Chief is a very 
competent statesman and politician.” 
' a close observer stressed. “Don't 
underestimate him.” 

In such a poor, backward nation, an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction there- 
fore exists today. Periodic local out- 
breaks of politically motivated vio- 
lence are reported. 

Considering Its awesome economic 
problems and less than a decade of 
freedom, * Lesotho ' nevertheless ap- 
pears to be making some progress. 
That, is perhaps all that can be 
reasonably expected at present the 
experts say. 
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Trains for California commuters? 


Proposed Los Angetes-San Diego run 
gets skeptical look from critics 


By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Loe Angeles 
Commuter trains? Running be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego, 
where the automobile has long been 
king? The prospect evokes some wry 
comments here. - 
“Preposterous,” say. drivers more 
than familiar with the long and so' far 
vain history of Los Angeles to start up 
a large-scalepublic-transit system. 
And it is true that; the. first trains 
will be small (eight cars each, carry- 
ing 400 passengers per run) and that 
there will be only two round trips a 
day at rush' hours. ^ 

‘But backers of the trains say it is a 
foot in the door, which could lead to 
more trains In the future. 

The trains could be shuttling the 
130-mile distance between the two 
cities sometime In April. 

One train Is to be financed i>y the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors out of $4.2 million in federal 
revenue-sharing funds. The other will 
he run jointly by Los Angeles, Or- - 
ange, and San Diego Counties. 

Amirak involved 

They will be used most heavily -by 
Orange County residents, 'stopping at 
such stations as Fullerton, Anaheim, 
arid Santa Ana. (Santa Ana, for. 
instance, is 36 miles from Los Ange- 
las, and the ridewiH be $2 one way.) ’ 


Amtrafe, the semipublic corporation 
that runs all passenger trains in the 
‘ U.S., will operate the trains. Amtrak 
is legally able to operate only inter- 
city services, not commuter runs in 
one city, so the trains must make the 
full Los Angeles-San Diego route, 
even though they are expected to be 
almost empty between Orange 
County and San Diego. Am trak now 
operates three non- commuter Los 
Angeles-San Diego trains, and will 
continue to do so. 

The proposed train project Is not 
without controversy. ~ ; 

Decision hit 

The -Los Angeles County Super- 
visors’ 3-2 decision to purchase eight 
used railroad cars for $196,000 was 
described by one source as “rash.” 

“Nobody” he said, “knows what 
may be the total costs, who Is going to 
ride It or, in fact, if anyone is going to 
ride it.” 

The office of Los Angeles Mayor 
Tom Bradley, an ardent supporter of 
public transportation, has so’ far re- 
mained silent, while a spokesman far 
the Southern California Rapid Transit 
District, which supports the Idea, 
conceded: “It is an expensive propo- 
sition for carrying only . 400 passen- 
gers.” ( 1 ‘ 

Failures recalled - 

*. What makes critics of^Te proposed 
commuter run wary fa the long his- 
tory of the much-touted hut sub- 


sequently fizzled' rapid-transit plans 
In Los Angeles. They doubt whether a 
commuter train can flourish on a 
route that has. not served Amtrak 
well, and are skeptical that the pro- 
posed route can best serve commu- 
ters. < 

One freight rail man (with perhaps 
a bias against passenger trade), 
asked: “If people can [use] the 
freeway, would they really take the 
time It will take to drive to the station, 
i ride the train, and get the necessary 
transfer on the other end?” 

The answer to that, rejoins Edith 
■ Spitzer, a former president of the 
League of Women Voters in Palm 
Springs and currently an the Trans- 
portation Committee of Riverside 
County Board of Supervisors, fa, 
“When people have no service car bad 
service, there fa no way of projecting 
what people will do, so we have to try 
. it out. 

"We simply have no way of know- 
ing,” she continues. “I think the 
energy crisis fa going to make a 
tremendous amount of difference and 
that people will get out of their cars 
with the higher gasoline prices.” 
Backers of toe plan take the same 
attitude. 

Gerald B. Leonard, senior trans- 
portation planner far the Southern 
California Association of Govern- 
ments, quickly acknowledges that the 
rail service fa no public-trans- 
portation panacea. “But it fa a kind of 
foot in the door to suggest to the public 
that there is ^ an alternative ■— really 
an experiment — in which people can 
be drawn out of their automobiles into 
a rail service.” 


Jobless rate rising 
in South Korea 

By the Associated Press 


South Kbrea’simemploy- 
ment rate fa expected to 
reach 6 percent this year 
far an increase of 1.9 per 
cent over the previous 
year, the Economic Flan 
ning Board has predicted. 


NIAL MEDALLION 


W ell, well. 

Fortune Magazine 
has just said" we . 
are one of the world's 
8 great, little known 
hotels. (Only one 
other in the U.S.— if . 
you want the whole 
list, drop us a line.) - 
For Preferred Hotel 
reservations, call / 
800-558-9898. S 

Clift Hotel, Geary and 
Taylor, San Francisco. 
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Shamed 
by Your 




“Many intelligent ' men and 
women are held back ,in their- 
jobs and social hires because they 
use poor English or can’t speak 
and write effectively.” says Don 
Bolander. director of . Career In- 
stitute. 

"Adults who realize that their 
English is holding them back use 
ouy new home method to stop 
making embarrassing mistakes! 
to improve their writing, to in- 
crease their vocabularies, to 
speed up their reading, to acquire 
the techniques of fluent conversa- 
tion. But the use of effective En- 
glish pays off in unexpected 
ways,” says Bolander, "because 
language is a tool of. thought. 

“You use words whenever you 
think. The more you learn about 
words and how to -use them to 
form and express your ideas, the 
better your thinking becomes. . 
The improvement of your English 
— including your thinking — can 
lead to amazing personal achieve- 
ments." 

For interested readers of this . 
newspaper, Bolander has made 
available a free 32-page booklet 
that tells how you -can gain a 
command of good English quickly 
and enjoyabiy at home. Just send 
your. name) address and zip code 
on a postcard or letter to Don Bo- 
lander, Career institute. Dept., 
500-30. Sherman Turnpike, Dan- 
bury, CT 06816. Ibis booklet will 
be mailed promptly with no pbli- 
gatipn. 



2bXge advantage of Astro's 
reduced prices — 
Shop noiv for Your Valentine® 
in person or iby mail— 


Be first to wear the proud eagle emblem that is so much a part of 
our American Heritage. Elegantly fashioned in honor of our Bi-Cen- 
tennial, this classic seal surrounded by a circle of sparkling simu- 
lated diamoijds is set in a beautiful filigree medallion. Designed- 
for today's look, this meaningful and memorable piece of Amer- 
icana hangs from a 24" matching chain. A most impressive and 
unusual gift! (Shown actual size.) Available in gold dr silver finish. 
-Elegantly boxed. Only $7.95 plus 75$ postage and handling.. - 

M.Y. AStiwrtt'Ktf fer ' At always satistBcVcn guaranreod 

' LORETTA McKAY Dept. CM- 8 , 

149-12 B2nd Street, Howard Beach, New York 11414 



$25.00 

35.00 

45.00 

55.00 


CUSTOM SKEIN DVHI COUffiS / 

CUSTOM TEXTURES / CUSTOM OENSJTIES 
CUSTOM. DESIGNS / CUSTOM SUES 
roryouCTrtabwcburoand newest source wrttt or calH. 

SALLEE CARPETS 1*4 N. Robertson BW. Los Angeles 50048 

Mprnm*tivt-iri tearing US, cirha 
atao In M EW ZE ALAND .' 

. . .• end AUSTRALIA 


No better way to express senti- lcWaL'. 

fashioned love than a Gift of a ’ 

Lbvely Heart handcrafted from 
one of Nature's Gem Minerals... 

shaped and polished Gorgeous 
Hearts to make Every Heart ' 
thrill. Complete with gold-plated 

a Lovely Penda “ fi - Ideal Valentine Gifts 

We recommend the Inca rose-red ( Rhodochr osite is its name, gently 
pleasing its charming color ) . She- will love it. 

If she favors Green, we have green hearts in the highly attractive 
Malachite. Is Blue her choice? Ask for Lapis Lazuli (“lap-cess" for short). Quite 
appealing. Also Hearts in Shimmering Golden Tigereye, Mmim, mm! 

. All Hearts (except Lapis Lazuli which are $4.00 more) are: 

Formerly Now 
A. 2A x 26 mil. (over 1 inch) $25.00 $15.00 

. . B. 32 x 32 mil: (over 1 14 inch) 35.00 20.00 

C. 38 x 38 miI. ( (over \ Vz inch) 45.00 25.00 

) - D. 5 1- x 5 1 mil. (over 2 inches) 55.00 40.00 

Come to visit our huge, beautiful Gallery at 1 55 East 34th Street 
•(bet. Third Ave. and Lexington) New York City or shop by mail. ■ 

We invite you to compare prices. 100% satisfaction guaranteed or • 
your money refunded. ‘ '. 

Every order filled promptly, in handsome lined gift box. All major 
credit cards honored/ Add $1.00 for postage and handling. N.Y. State residents 
must add appropriate sales tax. 


. Astro Minerals Gallery of Gems 
155 East 34th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10016 

KWi file these beam tgh* quantities};' 

W*°4ochrt»ite : » SIS n/ ._ _ B O <«■ _. ,gi< * S 40 

TJgcrciw w SIS v Kg <- — _S2S bt S40 

Maladjlte to SJS t* S20 m—JSM 

JUpiS lazuli- ft $19 m Bt mi ,$ 7 0 p — S 44 

Sum enclosed or Credit Card t — 

Expiration Date Master Charge O Dmera Club □ 

BankAmeifeard □ . Amcr. Express □ Carte Blanche □ 

Slgnataio ' 

Address _ • 

Cky- S tat e Zip ‘ u 

Astro Guarantee: Satisfaction' ot Money Back 4648 


$15.00 

20.00 

25.00 

40.00 



WORLD'S LARGEST GALLERY 
OF GEMS & MINERALS 

155 East 34th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 ' 
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Eastfoto 


Edward Gierek 


Horst Slndermann 


Goodwill envoys score 
points for Soviet bloc 


By Paul Wahl 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 


. The Soviet bloc has two new diplo- 
matically graceful personalities to 
deal with the outside world 
They are Polish party leader Ed- 
ward Gierek and East German Pre- 
mier Horst Sindermann — and they 
have much In common. 

Both the Pole and the East German 
are intimately familiar with Western 
thought and ways. Both began .an 
manual workers but have become 
cultured men of the world 
Both are firm Marxists and have 
shown their mettle as top industrial 
managers — Mr. Gierek in the coal 
mining and metalluarglcal center of 
Upper Silesia, Mr. Slndermann in the 
industrial district of Halle, pivot of 
East Germany's petrochemical in- 
dustry. 

Both are experienced politicians 
who rose from the revolutionary 
rank? through severe trials to their 
countries’ leadership. • 


Unique assets 

As modern communism’s am- 
bassadors In the capitalist world, Mr. 
Gierek, who speaks French in the 
vernacular, and Mr. Sindermann who 
has become fairly fluent in English, 
are unique assets for the Kremlin. 
Their polished manners are much 
more effective than the Polish- or 
German-born envoys who repre- 
sented Moscow abroad from the early 
years ol the revolution to World War 

n. 

Both Mr. Gierek and Mr. Slnder- 
mann are steeped In the modern 
history of their respective countries. 

Mr. Gierek is well thought of by 
most noncommunlst Poles living 
abroad. In France as well as in the 
United States a majority of the ethnic 
Poles who had long acquired French 
or American citizenship, gave him a 
warm welcome. In both countries 
Polish anti-communists, out of pride 
in their nation’s achievements or out 
of personal respect for the man, 
remained aloof. 


Distant similarities 


In the days of former East German 
President Walter Ulbricht, who was 
passionately hated In West Germany, 
Mr. Sindermann was one of the few 
political personalities of the socialist 
republic whom West Germans did not 
cover with abuse . 

“Sindermann is straight, com- 
petent, and clean" was the comment 
one heard in the 1960s even among 
West Germans bitterly opposed to 
East Germany. 

The careers of both men show other 
distant similarities. Bath were taken 
out of the mainstreams of their 
homelands during their formative 
years. 


Goodwill mission 

His responsibilities led him abroad 
on several occasions and gave him a 
polish that most other East German 
officials of his generation lack. In the 
four Aslan countries Mr. Slndermann 
visited last year on a goodwill mission 
he was able to establish new contacts 
for his government. In New Delhi, 
Premier Indira Gandhi conveyed 
through Mr. Sindermann an Invitation 
to East German party chief Erich 
Hanecker. 

Premier Sinderm arm's most recent 
foreign mission took him to Buch- 
arest, Romania. Representing the 
Soviet bloc's second industrial coun- 
try, and, in his person, those German 
characteristics that always com- 
manded respect in Southeastern Eu- 
rope, Mr. Sindermann helped to ce- 
ment Romania's relations with the 
Soviet bloc more effectively than 
might have been done by a Russian 
envoy. 
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Poland’s Gierek, East Germany’s Sindermann 
are diplomats familiar with Western ways 


Mr. Gierek, the son of a coal miner 
who perished in a mining accident, 
was brought to France at age 10; from 
the age of 13 on he worked in a French 
mine. Later he moved to Belgium. 

After his ' return to Poland, Mr. 
Gierek rose fast in the ranks of his 
native Upper Silesia. When French 
President Charles de Gaulle, who had 
known the country as a French major 
after World War I, visited Poland, Mr. 
Gierek proudly showed him a mod- 
ern, prosperous Upper Silesia. 

De Gaulle impressed 
General de Gaulle, who enjoyed the 
ministrations and the company of this 
French-speaking former coal miner, 
genuinely was impressed. 

m Havana and Lisbon a Gierek, 
capable of talking on equal terms with 
a De Gaulle, recently was able to 
convey a more persuasive message of 
communist solidarity to the Cubans 
and Portuguese than any Russian 
spokesman. 

Mr. Slndermann! who is two years 
younger than Mr. Gierek, was a 
factory worker in his early youth. 
From his 18th year on he was cut off 
from the. normal life of Germany. 
Almost without interruption, he was 
interned, from 1933 to 1045, in soma of 
Hitler’s worst concentration camps — 
a bitter and Involuntary immigration, 
which steeled his character and gave 
him a sense of compassion not evident 
in many other communist re sisters. 

Once communist Ea§t Germany 
began to take shape, Mr. Sindermann, 
first as a newspaper editor In his 
native Saxony, then as a party official 
in charge of the media, rose In the 
ranks more or less in the same 
rhythm as Mr. Gierek In Poland. In 
1983 he was put In charge of the 
■ industrial district of Halle and made a 
success of it. In 1973, shortly after 
Walter Ulbricht passed an, Horst 
Slndermann became Premier. 


‘Gold war’ thaw continues 


Greece and Bulgaria exchange smiles 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of . 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Vienna 

Two old and often hostile Balkan 
neighbors, Greece and Bulgaria, are 
exchanging smiles again. 

The two share a common border.of 
about 300 miles! But -Greece is a 
member — 'although a somewhat 
uncertain one these days — of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). Bulgaria is a Soviet ally and 
a completely dedicated member of 
the Warsaw alliance. . 

They first moved to thaw their , long 
“cold war” in the mid-’BOs. Both 
governments saw common sense and 
benefit in regional cooperation. . 

The advent of the military dictator- 
ship in Athens- put these improved 
relations an a lower key, although 
both governments soft-pedaled acute 
ideological differences for the sake of 
mounting trade and other . bilateral 
Interests. 

The removal of the military junta 
and installation of a new Greek 
government, however, have signaled 
a renewal of unusual cordiality; and 
the January visit to Bulgaria of Greek 


Foreign Minister Dlmltrlos Bitsioa — 
making, his first call abroad since 
appointment'— saw a show of appro- 
val in the Bulgarian media normally-, 
reserved for visitors from Commu- 
nist-bloc countries. 


Xxchangeprograms 

Several times during the three-day: 
visit. Foreign Minister Bitsfos and his 
host, Bulgaria’s Petar Mladenov, . 
stressed there were “no political 
pK^tems” between them. Their 
talks, they said, were focused rather 
cm “everyday, routine matters" re- 
lated to economic, sclentiflc-tech- 
naloglcai, and other neighborly ex- 
changes. 

One outcome of the visit was an 
invitation, from Bulgaria's state and 
party leader Todor Ztiivkov for Greek 
Premier Constantine Car a m an! la to 
visit the Bulgarian capital of Sofia for 
the first top-level meeting between 
the two countries since World War H- 
The communique on the Bitsioa 
visit called for regular government 
contacts and /"periodic consultations 
between foreign ministers. It also- 
announced the extension of an exist- 
ing program an scientific and cultural 


exchanges pending negotiations for a 
series of longer-term accords* , 

. If all this sounded a bit tongue in 
. cheek between governments so dia- 
metrically opposed on Ideology, the 
two obviously do have all the common 
interests of neighbor states, espe- 
cially in the economic field,' anff to a 
certain degree a shared anxiety about 
the fate of the Balkan states should 
- there be any renewal of confrontation 
between the super powers. 


New trade talks 


- Bulgaria’s foreign,. J-elations are 
largely determined by-- Soviet foreign 
policy, and Balkan cooperation is, of 
course, consistent wtth overall East- 
West detente. Nonetheless, for sev- 
eral years — within this-fraxnework — 
the Sofia government, has been ex- 
tremely active in bettering its rela- 
tions with non-bloc neighbors (apart 
from Yugoslavia, with whom there 
seems no end to an old dispute about 
the Macedonians ). 

Talks are set to start at once on a 
new trade accord with Greece, to 
include reciprocal customs con-, 
cessions and ah extension of the 
present tariff reductions for Bulga- 


rian goods shipped through Rni^ fa 
and Greek goods via Bulgaria’s Dan. 
ubian ports. 

. . Bulgaria would like to . have a 
“zone” of its own In the port of 
Salonika, and negotiation on this and 
other features of a comprehensive 
plan for all-round economic coopera- 
tion advanced by Sofia several years 
ago is scheduled. . 

These ranged from Bulgarian cre- 
dits for todustrlal ventures in mining 
and various manufacturing branches 
— Including investment — in Greece, 
as well as general trade expansion 
and cooperation in electric power, 
transport , and agriculture. 


Repatriation possibility . 

Whether the two foreign ministers: 
discussed the future of the 15,000 
Greek political emigres living in; 
Bulgaria since the" Greek civil was 
was not Indicated. But the Caia- 
m anils goveriiment is reportedly not 
studying the possible repatriation of 
its exiles from all the countries of • 
East Europe. .••'..i.-. 

International detente and the grow- 
ing recognition at neighbor interests- 
within the Balkans seen to indicate 
that repatriation may be on the way . 


Australian turndown of PLO visit widely backed 


By Ann Millar 
Special to ' . 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Canberra 


Australia's decision not to grant 
visas to five members of the Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organization (PLO) 
who were due to visit here Feb. 21 has 
widespread support. 

An unofficial invitation had been 
extended by W. Hartley of Victoria, a 
left-wing delegate on the Australian 
Labor Party's federal executive. But 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam and 
his cabinet rejected their applications 
for visas. 

The Issue has sparked considerable 
feeling. Loudest protest against the 
visit came from Bob Hawke, another 


Victorian delegate on the federal 
executive., who Is also President of the 
Australian Labor Party, and presi- 
dent of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions. Mr. Hawke, makes no 
secret of his strong pro-Israel feelings 
and of his abhorrence of Palestinian' 
terrorist activities. 


should not be welcome, in Australia 
until the organization ihad accepted 
-Israel’s right to exist and had . re- 
nounced terrorism.. Other protests 
came from the teriell. Ambassador 
and - representatives- of the Jewish 
community. .... 


Atrthe United Nations last Novem-" 
ber Australia abstained from voting- 
on the resolutions which affirmed the-; 
rights of the Palestinian people _tr 
self-determination, and which gave-; 
the PLO observer status at the UN.’ 


- Unions ., generally • supported Mr. 
Hawke’s attitude, to the visit, with the 
exception of some leftist union lead- 
ers. The president of the New South 
Wales branch of the Labor Party 
declared that there was an upsurge of 
protest within the party. 


An indication of the extent of Aus- 
. tralians’ feelings on this Issue came 
when Labor, Liberal, and Country 
Party premiers from all six Austra- 
lian states announced: that they would 
boycott the planned visit 


Terrorist methods cited 
The Federal Liberal Party opposi- 
tion has. stated that PLO members 


In refusing entry visas Mr. Whit- 
lam’s government is not retracting 
anything, since the invitation was not 
official in the first place. Nor is the 
decision inconsistent with previous 
Australian policy on the matter. 


In speaking during the UN debate . 
the Australian UN Ambassador, 52; 
Laurence McIntyre, expressed hi ■ 
government’s sympathy for the right- : 
and well-being at the Faleatbdalj' 
people but made it clear that any nevT; 
state must emerge alongside thi 
existing state of Israel. 


This, and the idea of being a “hoE 
to terrorists,” worries many Austra 
liana. With, a large Jewish min 
any Australian government will 
carefully before welcoming the 


Concern for endangered 
species pinches East-West 
traffic in anijnal skins 


Crossword 


By Reginald A. Nicholas'* 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Colombo, Sri Lanka 
Hard days may be ahead for mer- 
chants In the West who trade in 
animal skins from the East 
Asian governments all over the 
continent are coining under increas- 
ing pressure from conservationists to 
ban commercial traffic In animal 
skins and to Inflict harsher penalties 
on poachers in order to save species of 
wildlife nearing extinction. . 

Tourism promoters have recently, 
joined the conservationists In their 
campaign. They argue that without 
wildlife tourism will fall to pieces. 
Wildlife Is a star attraction with 
■Western tourists. ‘ 


Animals are not killed by bullets so 
much as by. legbbld traps or poisoned 
bait. 

Depletion of. wildlife 'has become 
such a formidable problem that some 
Asian governments especially after 
the conference of conservators of 
forests and directors of zoos.from all 
over the world held In the United 
States In 1971 — have awakened to the 
need to take, meaningful measures to 
reverse the population trend -of the 
rare and vanishing species. 

In Indonesia, the government. Is 
persuading owners who have rare . 
orangutans as pets to' return them- to 
the forests, so that they may breed 
under natural conditions. 


, ACROSS 
1. Oppose ■ 

5: Points 
MLArab's 
headcord 
11.. Get / 
13; Irrational / 

14. Nurture / 

15. You and/ne 
17. Dosser / 

19. French/ 

■ summer 

20. fie sorry 

21. Coastline 
23. Brawl 

26. Encourage 

28. Geraint's wife 

29. Spotted deer 
31. Fairy 

33. Utter 

34. Large dogs. 

Great 

36. Nettle 

38. Kind 

39. Warn . 

44. Numeral 


:45. Shear 
,46. Locale 
47.' Postage 
. ...49r Skylab [\ 
commander 

50. Cordial 
flavoring '• 

51, Leg joint . 


DOWN 

1. Rapid 
■ 2. Huge toad 
3: Cavil . 

4. Church officer 

5. Funeral 
procession 

6. Above in Bonn 



Anmr Mocftqppeare among i 


Species periled _ 

Several species of animals and 
exotic birds, outside the zoos and 
game sanctuaries, are close to dis- 
appearing. 

Fifty years ago, there were more 
than 45,000 Bengal tigers in India, but 
today there are not more than 3,000 
and they lead a highly precarious 
existence. It is estixnted that on an 
average 450 are killed annually. 

Crocodiles, which in the early ’60s 
could be encountered in large num- 
bers In rivers, lakes, and swamps In 
Indonesia, Burma, and Indo-CMna, 
have dwindled In number from thou- ; 
sands to a mere hundred. Like the . 
tiger which Is killed to make fur coats, 
crocodiles are hunted down to get 
their skins to make shoes, purses, 
belts, and suitcases. 

Apart from the deprivation of their 
natural habitat which is being ter 
creaslng^y cleared for food crops and 
timber, the gravest menace 4s the 
uncurbed commercial traffic in the 
skins to meet the considerable de- 
mand of the Western markets, par- 
ticularly the United States. t 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prepared tor Ttw Chitonan setonoe Monitor 
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Problem No. 6667 

By r. M. NteoMiJer 


Problem No. 6668 

' '' By J. Grands 


End-Game No. 2188 



White ^ ~ ; 9 Phots 

White to play and mate ’ in 'two (Fourth . 
prize’, Two-Movere. The Problemist, 1973.) 



WM* ^ Piece* 

White fo play and mats in fares (Fourth - 
prize, Three-Movers, The Problemist, 1973.)* 


ra-’pet,-. 


• ^h^ to play and win (Silberrino-HlrU Zi; 
ich, 1974.) ’ 

••• ■-»: rfai 


Solutions to Problems 


High prices paid 

Sale statistics for 1973 and last year 
are hard to come by, but fur sales in 
the United States In 1972 alone were in 
the region of $355 million. , 

There Is no published price list for 
the skins, but merchants in the West 
are known for their willingness to pay 
high prices. A good tiger skin fetches 
from $3,600 to $4,000 and a crocodfle 
skin from $ 1,000 to $1^00 In the United 
States, according to merchants in 
India. 

Merchants also say that prices of 
skins are currently appreciating in 
value as Western purchasing agents 
bid up prices. It is the high price th^y 
are willing to pay which encourages 
poaching oaf an extensive scale. 


No. 6665. KfcP 

No. 6666- 1 K-ftT, Q-K0; 2 KtW7ch 
"If 1 . . Kt-QB; 2 Kt-K4 . ." 

If 1 . . Kt-Q6: 2 KtxPch 
If 1 ... Kt-B5;2 Kt-B6ch 
End-Game No. 2187. White wins: 1 KtxP, 
R-K Of KxKt; 2 RxP); 2 R xP,.RxR; 3BKR; Kt- 
B4; 4 Kl-KtSch, Resigns. «- 


-:hls recoflections and observations^ on many 
of. the major .chess .competitions’ over the 
past hall century in another new,’ book, “ti* 
temationaf Championship Chess" ’ (Pitman, 
. 360 pp. $13.95). - • 

- The Yugoslav author Is art official of. the 


Martz Finds Combination f ’ 

■ ” In theVecenfHouston intematfontf.jmiaK, 
MWmm Mart? needed towin-his final gaS^ 1 * 

■ to achieve the international master flonn. Hk . 
opponent was Craig Ctieflstskp £#= Ufiiwjl. 


Wortd Che8s Federation (RDE^atfter the orig- •- Cheflstorp was -No. 2i in-Janyar/s .tops* 
inal French name Feder^on^Rfefnatlanale • ^ 7 - 


All about “The Match? 


Des Echecs), which since .jte .teunding In 
1924 has sponsored Olympfeds (tram. Cham- 
pionships) and various events " leading lo 
world titles. • 

. Much of the book is devotefirtc^fae world - 
championship, which the FIDEassumed con- ' 
trd of in T948. . ^ ;/ 

Although the book is filled witfrhames and • 
many bare historical records, K Is excitingly- 
written with many games .from .past events 


■BxPfch (10) begins a deep 
that Marti pursued with skill and success. -\ 


Qrurifeld Defense 


.ctmtetwp 


Two young English masters and former 'Although the book is filled 
British champions,. W. R. Hartstpn and R. D.. many bare historical records 
Keene have written a new .j»pe^ck en- written with many gamesfr 
titled ‘'ItetpOT-Xorchnol 1974 (Oxford UnJ- .arid a number of Illustrations: 
verity Press, 95pp. $3.95). ~ : 

. in addition to. all -the games of .the bistort- , -j 

cal match, which are Interestingly annotated, . •. v:*./- -■■•> 

the- authors give, all the earlier encounters Correction to ^ r d 

between, these two grandmasters, d»- The position for End-Game. NO,/ ^21 87, ■ 
cusstons of their styles, pnd details of their which appeared January 28 jted two pieces 

paiiMtekingiy put dc^'-'SSSfSS!* 


1 P-G4 
2: P-QB4 
1 3KI-QB3 
■I 4.Kt-KB3 
; 5 B-B4 
e R-B - ; 
• 7 

8. D-Kt3 
: -9 :BxP. - . 
10 BxPcri 
lUBxKt •’ 
12. Kt-K5 
13 KtxBP 


KW®3 ; 14 Ktxfl 
’^-KKt3 • 15 QxKtP, ; 

P-Q4 16..CWR5 . 
. . 17 0-Qech 

0-0 18 KMC4’ . 
P-B3 19 K^B ; - 

K-Kt : 

T 22'FbcBch 
RxB^ 23 ;0xKtch 
- ‘ -24. OxKtPCh 

-Pjg 25.CW<5ch- 
P^I3 26 P-KR4 




• - Vfi ^ T-s. 
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-’Sm By Ed Townsend 

Labor correspondent of 
f - ; "■; The Christian Science Heritor 

- jV -New York 

J./ “There are -and -WiHrii^foifc' but 
^ * placing the onem^oyed maoager Is 
> ; ; i . going to be a alow and- uncertain 
""‘’‘process,” says an executiveaf a New 
-X oris, employment service." 

‘ i * Layoffs of whlte-coDar warkers and 
”<-n .public employees are now growing by 

leaps and bounds nationally: A larger 
percentage is idle than - at any. time 
-since the government began keeping 
» ’^ jnemployment records in 1958. / . 

Blue-collar workers are still . the 
rardest bit, with at least S.4- percent 
' L‘ memployed, but the cutbacks in jobs 
n business, industry, . and govern-. 
.-U'nent since late fan have reached 
. . > -.‘wen into management. \ 



Time to cut ‘tax breaks’? 

Congress could take new look at these revenue 
losses as alternative route to curb deficit 


By a staff photographer 

More office workers now stand in jobless lines 


Securityimcertam 

Executives, . particularly. In middie 
management, are finding that their 
J/pobs are by no means secure. Many 
'J* \Who now are laid oft are uncomfor- 
ably aware that they will never be 
recalled; jobs sow considered surplus 
ijrtll not be filled again. 

- i Generally, white-collar people are 
Expected to Sudan Improved employ- 
. r.tnent situation as soon as business 
begins picking up: Many offices are 
now undermanned for an age of 
v paperwork, and .professional and 
te chni cal workers will be needed 
• -again. 

- The outlook for. managerial and 
-- administrative personnel la cansld- 
_■ 3 red bleakest now. Their ranks were 
inflated before,- and the buildup Is 
sxpected to be slower and perhaps: 
Cram ranks of those graduating from 


business schools, employable at lower 
starting salaries. 

For many on the white-collar unem- 
ployed, their layoffs were sudden arid 
unexpected. They had felt reasonably 
Immune, to becoming jobless 
were 0117 worried about coping with 
Inflation. 'Now they are unemployed, 
many for. the first time, faced 
with problems of unemployment com- 
pensation lines and job hunting. ■ ' ' 

In terms of percentages and actual 
numbers, white-collar unemployment 
remains comparatively low. In De- 
cember an estimated-^.! percent of 
the white-collar labor force were Idle, 
less than half the percentage at blue- 
collar. workers who were idle. That 
meant- some 1.8 miitirn white-collar 
employees were jobless. 

' However, the percentage and total 
number unemployed were sharply up 
from October, and spreading layoffs 
In white-collar and public-employ- 
ment ranks since the December count 


West Germany holds 
firm in fiscal storm 


— Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

.■!*. Bonn 

Despite tiae general recessionary 
rend in the world economy. West 
Germany continues to play a maver- 
3k role, posting record surpluses In 
a balance of trade and enjoying 
. - mong the lowest inflation and unem-, 
Joyment rates of any Industrialized 
ountry. 

Although A look at West Germany’s 
' sonomic statistics shows the country 
1 be in an enviable position corn- 
ered with its trading partners, many 
r est German economists ore- pednt- 
g to signs of trouble and express 
jncern about prospects for the fu- 
/jre. - - _ 

; ’oderate improvement 
The government’s economic report 
-esented by Economics Minister 
ms Friderlchs Jan. 29, forecasts a 
oderate Improvement In the current 
ar. 

But even Mr. Friderlchs. makes the 
_^3claimer that "the extremely dlffl- 
£lt foundation and the risks and 
'^terminable factors, especially on 
3 international scene, make all 
---'■''Ejections subject to error. ” 

The government predicts a rate of 
? N* owth of 2 percent for this year, up 
■m .5 percent in 1974. While promis- 
; to reduce Inflation from its 
jesent 7.S percent level to 6 percent, 
hopes to cut down unemployment 

e lm the 15-year record^ high of 6 
■rcent, or 1.15 mil Hon jobless, to 3 
| “cent, or about 750,000. 

*6 than before 

.. ^optimistic as these forecasts are, 
are still considerably below the 
ojeettaos: that were being made 
■flog the fourth quarter of last year, 
survey by the Munich-based IFO 
onomlc - Institute foresees even 
'■ ^Pessimistic results for 1975. 

- • FO envisages a growth rate of 1 
.•cent, with the gross national prod- 
(GNp) in the first quarter at 2.5 
■cent below the comparable period 
t year. Unemployment could be 
heed to 4 percent, when the pump- 


priming measures introduced by the 
government in December begin to 
show results, in the second half of the 
year. ■ ■»-•- :*• ' ~ : 

- IFO agrees with the Friderlchs 
report that inflation could 1 be main- 
tained at the 6 percent level and, like 
the government, places the burden of 
this on the restraint of the trade 
unions, suggesting their demands for 
wage increases not exceed 6.5 per- 
cent. 

But even if the go v ernment 
achieves its 'domestic alms — an 
antirecession program to spur Inter- 
nal demand, self-discipHne by trade 
unions to avoid wage inflation, and 
new jobs or departure of foreign 
workers to lower unemployment — 
the economy will remain highly sus- 
ceptible to international devel- 
opments. One-third of West Ger- 
many’s Industrial production goes to 
foreign markets. 

West German automobile manufac- 
turers, long the bellwether of the 
country's industry, exported 1.88 mil- 
lion vehicles In 1974, a 20 percent 
drop. Thus West Germany lost to 
Japan Its position as the world’s top 
car exporter. Japanese builders last 
year sold 2.64 million cars abroad. 

Lower levels 

A survey of 4,000 companies made 
last week showed that 50 percent of 
the firms expected first-quarter for- 
eign sales to be below the level of the 
same period last year, while 35 per- 
cent counted with the same volume as 
In the first three months of 1974. 

Bonn’s avowed aim is to reduce its 
bal&nce-of -payments surplus tram 
the present level of 3.5 percent of GNP 
to somewhere between 1.5 and 2 
percent. For this year the govern- 
ment predicted a surplus of 35 billion 
to 38 billion marks, down from 38.5 
billion ($15.4 billion) in 1974. 

The government report foresees 
that West German exports fin* 1975 
will keep pace with the expansion of 
overall world trade, a real increase of 
about 4 percent. In nominal terms, 
this means an export boost of about 12 
to 13 percent, considerably less than 
the 32.5 percent Increase posted in the 
proceeding year. 
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are expected to-be reflected thfurtber 
sharp increases when Jamiary fig- 
ures come out Feb. 10. •” 

,TJ.S. Department of Labor figures 
for December show some 6.2 percent 
of sales workers were Idle compared 
with 4.5 percent In the same monthof 
1978; 5.4 percent of clerical workers 
were Johless (4.3 percent in 1978); 2.7 
percent of professional and technical 
employees were unemployed (2.3 per- 
cent), and 2.5 percent at managers 
and administrators were out of work 
(1.4 percent). 

The increases In jobless rates from 
a year, earlier ranged from 17 percent 
far professional-technical people to 79 
percent far managers and adminis- 
trators: - 

A relatively high 3.4 percent of all 
government employees were jobless 
in December, even before the exten- 
sive layoffs of state, county, and 
municipal workers in many parts at 
the courrtry this month. . 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

If Congress. does not want to make 
some of the painful cuts President 
Ford prescribes as a way of bedding 
the fiscal 1976 deficit to *52 billion — 
Hke restraining social-security in- 
creases — there Is another route it 
can go: reducing ‘tax expenditures." 

These are the revenue losses the 
U.S. Treasury sustains by giving tax 
breaks to corporations or individuals 
for special purposes. 

The budget document this year 
spells out "tax expenditures” for the 
first time, though the concept Is not 
new. It shows many billions of dollars 
"given away” each year: some in 
ways no one wants to retrench on 
(such as the $6.5 billion taxpayers 
save by deducting the interest on 
home mortgages), but others many 
tax reformers would like to eliminate 
(like $1.3 billion for subsidizing ex- 
ports or the $3 billion oil-depletion 
allowance). 

Many of these "tax expenditure'' 
items would never get through Con- 
gress, or would be trimmed, if Con- 
gress bad to appropriate the money 
for them. Simply not collecting them 
in the first place has the same effect 
on the budget, however. 

More tax spending? 

Inclusion in the budget of a section 
on tax expenditures does not mean the 
administration wants to tri m them. In 


fact, It proposes $1.3 billion more In 
tax expenditures for corporations (by 
hiking the business investment-tax 
credit) and an undetermined amount 
by letting corporations deduct divi- 
dends on preferred stock, so as to help 
them float new equity to raise capital. 

Individuals also would get a new 
break in being allowed to chop from 
their tax bills 15 percent of the cost of 
insulating homes or installing storm 
windows, up to $150. 

But the congressional budget action 
of 1974 requires the administration to 
lay out In Its budget presentation just 
how much is being lost by tax ex- 
emptions and deductions. The pur- 
pose is to force Congress to look at the 
numbers and acknowledge that the 
public’s money is being "spent” this 
way even though Congress does not 
have to appropriate a nickel. 


High visibility provided 

In effect, it gives high visibility to 
existing tax breaks so that Congress 
is forced to recognize where potential 
revenues are slipping away. 

Some of the biggest items, however, 
have wide political appeal. Deducting 
charitable expenses saves Individuals 
$4.8 billion and corporations $285 
million. Making interest cm state-local 
bonds tax-exempt costs the Treasury 
$4.8 billion. Deducting medical ex- 
penses saves taxpayers $2.6 billion. 
Exemption for students over age 18 
saves them $690 million. 


Letting taxpayers deduct gasoline 
taxes costs the Treasury $850 million; 
letting them deduct property taxes on 
homes wiU cost $5.2 billion In fiscal 
1976 — up from $4.6 billion because 
local governments have slapped on 
higher taxes. 

Congress may find later this year 
that It will be on the defensive on 
fiscal policy if it rejects the $17 billion 
worth of cuts President Ford has 
proposed and may want to recoup by 
striking at tax preferences the admin- 
istration mostly ignores or defends. 

Priority given 

House Ways and Means chairman 
AJ Tillman (D) of Oregon has sched- 
uled tax reform as the main business 
of Ms committee after It disposes of 
the first quickie tax cut and a second 
package of energy and windfall prof- 
its taxes. 

Tax reform will probably be 
coupled with some permanent reduc- 
tion in tax rates, but if the economy is 
an the upswing Congress may be 
obliged to construct a package that 
results in a net revenue gain. 

The administration has proposed 
only limited tax reforms: a stronger 
minimum tax and curbs cm some tax 
shelters. Some favorite targets Con- 
gress will add to that include: export 
subsidies, oil-depletion allowance, 
foreign-source income including de- 
ferral of taxes on foreign earnings 
until repatriated, and eventually 
higher capital-gains taxes at death. 


‘Ganadianization’ of publishing examined 


Criticism 
of move held 
misinformed 

* *'■ *By itoberiL: Ferry ’ ' ' * ? 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Toronto 

. Few other countries, with the no- 
table exception of Austria, have a 
problem quite like English-speaking 
Canada’s. Austria and Canada each 
share a language and an “open” 
border with a powerful, wealthy 
neighbor. Austria and Canada do not 
always adhere to or agree, with the 
neighbor’s political, social, and for- 
eign policies. . 

Austria took firm, deliberate steps 
to .counter a flood, of West. German 
printed Ideology and values by shel- 
tering and pampering its inmgenous 
Austrian periodical press. By and 
large, everyone concerned accepted 
or applauded the Austrian measures 
as hard-headed common sense.! 

*'■ Paradoxically and yet typically, 
when the Canadian Government fi- 
nally decided last month to intepere 
with two U.S. magazines operating 
inside Canada, the announcement 
brought forth an outburst of comment 
— much of It lopsided. 

In essence the matter seamed 
simple enough. Ottawa proposed to 
use tax law either to oust the Cana- 
dian editions of Time and Header’s 
Digest or see that they’re “Canadia- 
nlzed” in content, viewpoint, ' and 
ownership. 

- However, particularly in the case of. 
Time, enough red herrings were drag- 
ged back and forth to discourage the 
most dedicated fact- tracker: 

1. “The Canadian proposal Is dis- 
criminatory. It homes in on Time.” 





XT'. 







By Peter L. Gould 


A Canadian newsmagazine 


... could be the result of Cana da’s decision to oust the 
Canadian editions of Time magufau ami Reader’s 
Digest. This Montreal bookstore browser would then be 


able to buy a newsmagazine with greater Canadian 
editorial content. 


This was a particularly odorous and 
popular distraction. 

The government actually would 
'eliminate a special exemption cre- 
ated specifically for Time (and Di- 


gest) in 1964, when Canadian editions 
of all other foreign periodicals were 
banned. Canadian law has in fact 
discriminated In favor of Time. 

2. "The proposal is a veiled attempt 


Australia advertises its energy resources 


Europe interested 
in buying uranium 

ByBrtanTocIwy 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

While the price ; of oil stays up, 
Australia has. the chance to reap rich 
rewards from the. booming demand 
for its energy resources. 

Australia is only 70 percent self- 
sufficient in oil, but it has vast 
deposits of two key energy .alterna- 
tives — coal and uranium — and 
smaller quantities of natural gas. 

The five-week European tour by 
prime Minister Gough Wbitlam end- 
ing last month gave Australians anew 
awareness of the impartanSlraf their 
uranium reserves, in particular. ^ 

The keen Japanese interest in buy- 
ing Australian uranium > was fairly 
well known, but foe reports back from 
the European capitals during the 
Wbitlam tour make it (dear for the 


first time that Belgium, Holland. 
France, Italy, and West Germany 
each wanted large quantities of Aus- 
tralian uranium. 

: Mr. Wbi tlam made it plain that any 
sales. under his government would be 
on Australia’s terms — mainly that 
the uranium would eventually have to 
be purchased from an Australian 
enrichment plant which consuming 
countries help to build. 

Although he has repeatedly stated 
that Australia will never engage in 
resources blackmail, Mr. Wbitlam 
told a luncheon in Brussels that It was 
pointless for him not to acknowledge 
that Australia’s interests are those of 
a resource-rich nation. 

In this context he went on to urge 
that the -Western economies should 
adjust to the higher price for oil, and 
in Bonn he warned that the era of 

Cheap ir pftnhim haa ended. 

Despite the domestic political mile- 
age: he could have obtained from 
signing sales contracts in Europe, Mr. 
TOiitiani'bas held off hi the hope of 
ensuring that his government's condi- 
tions cm the development of the 
Australian uranium industry are met. 


The opposition coalition parties in 
Australia, which axe generally re- 
garded as having an excellent chance 
of winning the next election, are 
divided over resources policy. 

The Country Party wants access to 
Australia's minerals tied to Increased 
purchases of Australian rural prod- 
ucts, especially beef. 

Liberal soft line 

Its senior partner in the coalition, 
the Liberal Party, however, takes a 
very soft line cm using resources 
muscle. 

The dominance of coal as Austra- 
lia’s largest export item — which until 
now has come entirely from the 
coking varieties — seems certain to 
he further enhanced by the current 
emergence of lucrative markets for 
steaming coal to replace oil in elec- 
tricity generation. 

However, the high profit potential 
of uranium Is wrapping it with 
greater glamour. 

Many geologists are confident that 
further exploration will multiply Aus- 
tralian uranium reserves many times 
over. 


to thwart what some call U.S. impe- 
rialism, because Time’s world cov- 
erage tends to be unvaryingly pro- 
American.” 

Time's world view is indeed an 
issue even among some Cabinet min- 
isters, but the plain fact is that the 
government’s plan would do little or 
nothing to dilute Time’s editorial 
message in Canada. 

Ottawa proposes not to expose Ca- 
nadians to fewer foreign ideas, but to 
ensure that they have the option of 
reading more Canadian ideas. The 
government, concerned mainl y with 
protecting the financial health of the 
bona fide Canadian magazine in- 
dustry, would eliminate only Time’s 
Canadian edition. 

This edition, which is sold to Cana- 
dian advertisers as a Canadian maga- 
zine, contains about five pages of 
content actually written and edited in 
Canada. The balance is editorial 
material lifted directly from the U.S. 
parent edition — a practice. described 
In some other industries as a form of 
dumping. 

Foreign publications of every stripe 
and nationality may circulate in Can- 
ada, providing they do not carry 
Canadian advertising. There are no 
tariff barriers or covert hindrances to 
the flow of information, ideas, and 
even pure propaganda into the coun- 
try — if unsupported by Canadian 
ads. If the Canadian edition were 
eliminated, the parent edition of Time 
could circulate freely in Canada, on 
the same footing as any other foreign 
publication. 
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Ethiopia nationalizes 
74 private companies 

Addis Ababa. Ethiopia 

Ethiopia accelerated its march 
towara socialism Monday by 
nationalizing 74 private companies in 
various key sectors of the economy. 

A radio announcement by the ruling 
military council said the government 
had also taken a controlling interest in 
another 29 companies fully or partially 
foreign-owned, including Mobil Oil. 

The move came just over a month 
after the 120-member council 
nationalized all banks, mortgage 
corporations, and insurance 
companies in its first step toward 
turning Ethiopia into a socialist state. 

Firms in which the government took 
a majority interest included ail four oil 
companies operating in Ethiopia — 
Mobil. Shell (Dutch), Agip (Italian), and 
Total (French). The announcement 
made no mention of compensation to 
shareholders in the companies 
affected. 


Ali Bhutto expected 
to seek U.S. arms 

Washington 

Pakistan Prime Minister Zulkifar Ali 
Bhutto begins two days of talks with 
President Ford in Washington 
Wednesday hoping he can persuade 
the United States to lift its 10-year-old 
embargo on arms shipments. 


vanished on die eve of the first 
anniversary of her kidnapping by an 
underground group, says a federal 
agent assigned to the case. 

The special agent in charge of the 
FBIs- continuing pursuit of the case, . 
Charles Bates, said recently he 
believed that Miss Hearst had managed 
to “get lost" Miss Hearst will be 21 on 
Feb. 20. 


remain in effect unfit stricter 
government regulations.are developed 
to cover radioactive materials. ■ ?• 

explosives, gases, flammables, and 
bacteriological agents. 


Demands stall Indian 
evacuation of estate 



m 





Prime Minister Bhutto 


Ford warning: U.S. must 
be independent in oil 

Atlanta 

President Ford said here Monday 
night the Arab oil embargo last winter 
would be seen as a minor irritation 
compared to the crisis that would hit 
the United States, if it failed to become 
independent of foreign oil. 

He gave his warning in a speech to a 
White House-sponsored conference on 
the economy, as he opened a series of 
speaking tours to improve his 
popularity rating and assert leadership 
in policy struggles with the Democratic- 
controlled Congress. 


There was no firm indication Monday 
what the U.S. response is likely to be, 
but President Ford could lift the ■ 
embargo at any time on his own 
initiative without wafting for approval by 
Congress. 

The Prime Minister will also be 
seeking American food aid to fill 
Pakistan's estimated deficit of 375,000 
tons of wheat. 


Pilots successful in 
banning hazardous cargo 

Washington 

The pilot-imposed ban on 
transporting hazardous material in 
passenger aircraft appears to be a 
success, according to a spokesman for 
the Air Line Pilots Association . , 

■We think it is a big success,” the 
spokesman said of the ban imposed at 
midnight Friday by the 32,000-member 
union that represents pilots in all U.S. 
airlines except American. 

The ban is, in effect, permanent as 
the pilots association reports it will 


Gresham, WIs. 

Although agreement was announced 
Sunday for ending an Indian take-over 
of a religious estate here, evacuation 
was temporarily stalled by further 
demands from the demonstrators. 

Robert Bryan of Birmingham. Ala., a 
legal adviser to the Indians, said talks 
were planned Monday about the terms 
under which the estimated 40 armed 
Menominees would end the seizure 
that began Jan. 1 . He said 
demonstators wanted assurance of 
protection as a condition of 
evacuation. 

The National Guard, tightening its 
800-man security force around the 
-estate, said it was working on final 


Cosmonauts set Russian 
space-endurance mark 


Los Angeles to London 
in less than 9 hours 


London 

A Trans World Airlines jumbo jet 
claimed a speed record for a flight from 
Los Angeles after it landed at London’s 
Heathrow Airport Monday with 196 
passengers and a crew of 1 5. 

The plane took eight hours, 54 
minutes for the 5.458-mile flight, an 
average speed of 662.25 miles an hour, 
TWA said. The airline said it had set 
the previous record of nine hpurs, two 
minutes for the flight by a commercial 
aircraft three months ago. 


Moscow 

The two Soviet cosmonauts aboard 
the orbiting Salyut-4 space station 
Monday set a new Russian space- 
endurance record, surpassing the old 
mark of just under 24 days established 
by the ill-fated Soyuz-1 1 mission in 
1971. 

The two men. mission commander 
Alexei Gubarev and flight engineer 
Georgy Grechko, were blasted into 
orbit Jan. 1 1 . There has been no 
indication yet when they plan to come 
down. 

American astronauts Gerald Carr, 
Edward Gibson, and William Pogue 
hold the world space-endurance record 
— more than 84 days in the final U.S. 
Skylab mission, Nov. 16, 1973, to Feb. 

8, 1974. 



‘From Russia with love’ 


Trail of Miss Hearst 
has all but vanished 

San Francisco 

The trail of Patricia Hearst. the 
heiress turned revolutionary, has ali but 


It was an early Valentine's Day for Sergei Ignashev. He literally 
swept his 23-year-old bride, the former Diane Nemec of Chicago, off 
her feet as the two were reunited Sunday at Kennedy International 
Airport, New York, having expected to be separated for years. After 
their wedding in Moscow seven months ago, a marriage strongly op- 
posed by the government, Diane was forced to leave for home in the 
United States, and Sergei was prevented from leaving. He still doesn’t 
know why the Russian authorities decided to tet him emigrate. 


* New Delhi pro-Arab policy tilt brings nod to PLO 


Continued from Page 1 


But an even touchier Issue promises 
to be the llth-hour exclusion of Israel 
from this year’s Inter nation al Table 
Tennis Federation (ITTF) world 
championship, slated to begin in Cal- 
cutta on Feb. 6. 

Despite an official ITTF protest and 
ITTF regulations that guarantee 
members free access, the eight-man 
Israeli team was denied visas. 

The Indian Government insisted 
this decision was made by the local 
ITTF. but pointedly noted that Is- 
rael’s exclusion was "In conformity 
with Indian policy.” 

India's basic attitude toward Israel 
has been fairly consistent for years. 


"Palestine belongs to the Arabs in 
the same way that England belongs to 
the English and France belongs to the 
French,” the late Mahatma Gandhi 
once said. "Why should [the Jews] 
depend on American money or British 
arms for forcing themselves on an 
unwelcome land? 1 ' 


Once Israel was formed, India 
balanced its coolness toward Tel 
Aviv's cause with an overall nonalign- 
ment posture — until the 1987 Middle 
East war. After that conflict, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, now in 
power, veered India away from her 
father, Jawaharlal Nehru’s, nonalign- 
ment stance toward a more pro-Soviet 
and pro-Arab line. 


Zionism long opposed 
As far back as 1938 the Indian 
National Congress (now the ruling 
Congress Party) formally registered 
Its "emphatic protest" against Brit- 
ish plans to "partition Palestine.” 
And Indian political leaders have long 
viewed Israel as a British vestige 
forcibly imposed upon a less than 
willing "third world.” 


In the view of astute analysts, 
India’s policy Is both pragmatic and 
realistic: 


• India has historically had close 
ties with the Arab world. Even early 
freedom fighters such as Gandhi and 
Nehru had close links with Egyptian 
nationalist leaders. 


Indiana live in Cairo, Baghdad, and 
other Arab capitals. 

• During the 1969 Islamic summit 
conference, the Arabs, under pres- 
sure from Pakistan, unceremoniously 
booted India out despite its 60 m i lli on 
Muslim population (third largest In 
the world). But by promoting Indian- 
Arab friendship, New Delhi undercuts 
such Pakistani efforts to forge an 
anti-Indian alliance based on Islam. 

• And then there is ever-lmportant 
oil. In the past few months Mrs. 
Gandhi has delicately attempted to 
woo a number of oil-producing coun- 
tlres, including Iraq and Iran. 

She has played down differences 
and stressed such commonly ac- 
cepted themes as the need to continue 
the redistribution of the world's 
wealth from the industrialized West to 
the developing East — and Israel’s 
"Inflexibility ’’ over lands won during 
the 1967 Middle East war. 


Time, however, has proven that New 
Delhi accurately sensed the way the 
international winds were blowing. 

India’s PL.O policy, some say, may 
be a case of similar foresight. Sig- 
nificantly, New Delhi resisted earlier 
domestic political pressures and 
waited until the UN recognized the 
PLO as "sole representative” of the 
Palestinians before making its move. 

Some observers argue further that 
New Delhi’s policy is. neither as 
"total” or unsuccessful as has been 
portrayed in some sections of file 
American press. 


* Turks firm 
on Cyprus 


PLO foresight? 


Continued from Page 1 


• The Arab nations boast sizable 
Indian populations, sometimes heav- 
ily involved in trade. Some 70,000 


• In the ’50s, India was labeled 
"sanctimonious” when it continually 
urged the U.S. to reconcile itself to, 
and recognize Communist China. 


* Ford vs. Congress: collision on social issues 


As if to underline the heightened 
tension on both sides, there was an 
exchange of Are Saturday night be- 
tween Turkish and Greek Cypriot 
troops along the line that partitions 
Nicosia. The UN blamed "heavy rain 
and poor visibllty" for its peace- 
keeping force’s being unable to decide 
who was responsible for the outburst 


Continued from Page 1 

One lawmaker. Hep. Frank Thompson Jr. (D) of New 
Jersey, reports his mail heaped 10-to-l against it. He 
calls the public reaction "sheer horror.” 

The hike in oil import fees, which took effect Feb. l, is 
expected to be postponed in the House by a substantial 
margin. But the move may be stalled in the Senate by a 
filibuster. 

The President may yet have the final say. An aide of a 
leading opponent of the fee boost. Rep. William J. Green 


(D) of Pennsylvania, concedes: "It’s fair to anticipate a 
veto." He says it’s too early to speculate whether a veto 
could be overridden. 

One of the focuses of Congress’s attempt to assert 
economic leadership, the tax-writing Ways land Means 
Committee, Is rushing to outdo the President on a tax cut. 

Outbidding Mr. Ford’s proposed 916 billion tax break, 
new committee chairman Ai Ullrnan (D) of Oregon 
wants one of $19 billion and predicts it may swell to as 
much as $22 billion. 


Makarios comments 


At a Nicosia news conference Mon- 
day, Greek Cypriot President Ma- 
kaiios said that "Turkey is trying to 
give the impression of m alting gener- 
ous concessions and good-will ges- 
tures — but they are neither.” He 
described the reported withdrawal of 
1,000 Turkish troops as “a mockery.” 


* White House sees peril in economic drift 


Continued from Page 1 

This whole line of reasoning brings howls of protest 
from liberal Democrats in Congress, who claim that poor 
and elderly Americans fall farther and farther behind in 
the battle against inflation. 


national product, falling from 8.9 percent on 1969 to 6.9 
percent in 1976.” 


Statistical summary 

Mr. Ash, declining to attach a political or social label to 
his conclusions, responds with statistics: 

"Payments to Individuals,” he sayB, "are steadily 
increasing as a percentage of the budget." Human 
welfare programs —.. also called "entitlement” and 
"cash transfer” programs — consume 44 cents of every 
dollar in President Ford’s proposed $349.4 billion budget 
for fiscal year 1976, beginning next July 1- 
Correspondingly, defense spending has shrunk as a 
percentage of the budget, taking up 27 cents of Mr. 
Ford's new budget. 

“Defense programs,” the President said in his budget 
message to Congress, "have undergone large reductions 
in real terms — reductions of about 40 percent since 1969 
in manpower and materiel. In consequence, defense 
outlays have been a decreasing share of our gross 


Payments growth 

"The real story of federal spending,” says Mr. Ash, "is 
in the growth of [individual] transfer [welfare] pay- 
ments. 

"If,” he went an, "we continue [these payments] at the 
present rate, and if defense spending is held absolutely 
flat, then total government spending by the year 2000, 
measured in constant 1976 dollars, would be $2 trillion.” • 

Using charts to illustrate his theory, Mr. Ash — in 
briefings not only for the press, but for every member of 
Congress — shows that almost all this growth would be In 
human welfare programs. 

Until now, contends President Ford, these steady 
increases in cash, transfer programs have been m ade 
possible partly by. reducing defense spending in real 
terms. 

Officials say that the dollar use for defense in the new 
budget — from $85.8 billion in 1975 to $94bUllan In 1976 — 
is largely consumed by higher costs for fuel, equipment,' 
and salaries. 


Despite the apparent hardening of 
attitudes, Giafkos derides and Rauf 
Denktash — representing the Greek 
Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot commu- 
nities respectively .— are continuing 
the talks they resumed recently. But 
both are inclined to be mare flexible, 
than the power behind them that pulls 
the strings, and sometimes ptOlS them . 
back. In Mr. Dehktash’s case this is 
the Ankara government; in Mr. de- 
rides’ s» Archbishop Makarios. 


Both Ankara and the Archbishop 
seem to think they can gain by biding 
their time. Ankara apparently thinks 
that time will give it better opportu- 
nity to fill the Turidih-held part of 
Cyprus with Turkish Cypriots (and to 
get the few remaining Greek Cypriots 
there to leave). The Archbishop 
. fwnirs time will make Turkey feel the 
pinch' of no more U.S. aid and give 
antLTurkiah feeling better opportu- 
nity to build up in the rest of the 
world. 

Only time can tell which side is the 
closer to being right 


details of evacuation. The National 
Guard said it has guaranteed safe 
conduct for the demonstrators who, 
under the agreement, were to submit to 
county arrest. 

The Alexian Brothers, the Roman 
Catholic order that owns the estate, 
had originally asked $750,000 for it. But 
Brother Maurice Wilson, an Alexian 
negotiator, said that uncjer the 
agreement, the order would make no 
specific demand for the state but 
expected "a good faith effort by the 
Menominee to make fair 
compensation” in return for the estate. 
The Indians reportedly want to convert 
the estate into a health center or 



Low Ford rating 

Public acceptance of how Presider 
Ford is handling his job has slipped t 
a 36 percent approval rate, a new io v 
according to a Harris opinion survey 
published Monday in the Washington 
Post. Asked " How would you rate the 
job President Ford is doing?” 36 
percent ot those questioned respond 
positively and 60 percent negatively. 
Four percent said they were uncertai 


school. . 

18-karat Johnson medal 
to finance Potomac grove 

Washington 
Lady Bird Johnson, widow of the late 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, Monday 
was given an 18-karat gold medal 
picturing her husband. The medals are 
being sold to raise $150,000 for a grove 
of trees memorializing Mr. Johnson. 

The grove is being developed in a 15- 
acre park on the Potomac River. 

One side of the medal shows the 
former President in a cowboy hat, his 
eyes squinting and his lips unsmiling. It 
was Johnson's favorite picture of 
himself. The other side bears a 
quotation from a Johnson speech on 
conservation, given Sept. 17, 1964: 

“All my life I have drawn sustenance 
from the rivers and from the hills . . . 
their message of love and challenge is 
written in my spirit I want no less for all 
the children of America than what I was 
privileged to have as a boy.” 

Mrs. Johnson, thanking the members 
of Congress who paved the way for the 
Johnson memorial, said, “This is a 
dear, generous, sweet thing to do." 


Tennis rematch? 

Jimmy Connors's manager. Bill 
Riordan, said Monday in Las Vegas h 
had received a $150,000 offer from 
Australia for a rematch in Australia ol 
Sunday's tennis classic between 
Connors and Australia’s Rod Laver. 
"But it's too early to consider it.” Mr. 
Riordan said. 


Fischer title defense 

America’s Bobby Fischer is willing 
defend his worid chess title against 
Soviet challenger Anatoly Karpov in 
Manila next June, the International 
Chess Federation said Monday in 
Amsterdam. 


Ambassador Nixon? 

Time magazine reports that former 
President Nixon, in talks with intimate 
"has fantasized that he would not mil 
being U.S. ambassador to China som 
day.” 


Rees to quit 
wage-price council 

Princeton, N.J. 

- Albert Rees, director of President 
Ford’s Council of Wage and Price 
Stability, says he will step down from 
his administration post in August. 

Mr. Rees, a Princeton economics 
professor, will become provost of 
Princeton when he leaves the 
administration. 

"I've been somewhat of a maverick 
within this [the Ford] administration, 
and' that has put a strain on all of us," 
he said in announcing he would leave 
his government post. 


Tuna vessels seized 

Two more American tuna vessels 
have been seized for allegedly fishing 
within the 200-mile territorial zone 
claimed by Ecuador, according to 
reports from Quito. Ecuadorian Navy 
patrol boats have seized seven U.S. 
tuna craft and one Panamanian in th- 
past eight days. 


Royal visit to U.S.S.R. 

Queen Margrethe and Prince Henr 
of Denmark will pay an official visit tc 
the Soviet Union next spring, 
according to a Moscow report of the 
Soviet news agency T ass. The royal 
couple will visit from May 26 to June 
at the invitation of the Presidium of ti 
Supreme Soviet, the nation's 
parliament 


Sadat backs U.S. plan 


Continued from Page 1 

The Egyptian leader has given no 
fresh Indication of what political 
concessions Egypt would be prepared 
to offer. But In recent weeks he has 
stated that Egypt and Syria plan no 
new offensive. The Egyptian War 
Ministry has cut back Egyptian na- 
tional service to 18 for certain cat- 
egories. ‘ 


need to pursue their own natio 
interests, Arab sources expfc 
There Is no Indication that Syria 
willing to press Egypt to come 
terms quickly with the Soviet Untor 


Egypt's freedom stressed 
“Egypt wants to retain its freedom 
of movement and thought in political 
decisions,” the Cairo newspaper Al 
Abram said in an editorial. 

But it added that Egypt would go to 
war in the event of an- Israeli attack 
on Syria. 

Reporting from Damascus, where 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko had 
three days of talks before leaving 
Feb. 3 for Cairo, the Lebanese news- 
paper An Nahar said Syrian officials 
urged the Soviet Union to reconsider 
its critical attitude toward Egypt 
Although the Syrians see eye-to-eye 
with tiie Soviets on the need for the 
early reconvening of the Geneva 
conference. President Assad shares 
Egyptian resentment of Soviet impa- 
tience with the Arab governments’ 


Palestine rights cited 

Soviet statements an the concha 
of Mr. Gromyko’s Syrian v 
stressed the Palestinian Issue 
eluding the Palestinians' right to 
state. 

Mr. Gromyko met PLO leader Y 
ser Arafat, who reported lnunedlat 
on their fo l ks to the PLO execut 
committee 

Syria, the Soviet Union, and 
PLO appear to be concerting tt 
efforts — In effect, to strengthen 
PLO "moderates” who advocate F 
participation In eventual Gen 
talks with a view to obtainiqf 
Palestinian state. 

Palestinian extremists still opf 
any thinking along these tines. • 

The joint communique on , 
Gromyko’s Syrian trip called ft* 
Geneva talks to be resumed wl 
one month and to Include the Pi 
tine Liberation Organization. 

Mr. Sadat has said he believe! 
U.S. plans to recognize the PLO. 


* Kissinger outlines oil strategy 


Continued from Page 1 

The Kissinger proposals also In- 
clude new efforts to cut down on the 
use of oil by co nsuming nations, as 
well as renewed emphasis on devel- 
oping such alternatives .as coal, shale 
oil, tar sands, nuclear breeder reac- 
tors, fusion, solar power, and coal 
gasification and liquefaction. 

■Arab dip l om ats contacted here af- 
ter the speech dis ap prov e d. 

"It sounds like a declaration of 
economic warfare,” commented one. 

International oil company execu- 
tives are also expected tp oppose the 
plan, which will he formally unveiled 
by the U.S. this week in; Paris at a 
meeting of the board of governors of 
-the International Energy Agency. 

If the U.S. does not take the lead to. 
conserving energy awlbriiiglng about 
International conservation. Dr. Kis- 
singer predicted, ettre consequences 
would eventually put . 10 percent of . 
U.S. production and jobeat the mercy 
.of what he called the>‘-‘aRcarteL” • 

On the other hand, he declared that 
if this country takes thelead not only ' 
in saving energy, Jut In bringing 
about a breakthrough to hew tech- 
nology, the impending, crisis could 
prove an oppor faifo ty. % 

It cotdd even lead, he said, to a 
surplus of oil among cons umers to the 
1080s. Dr. Kissinger sawlhe meet- ■ 
tog of the International Energy 
Agency governors iaParteas a . 


preparation for meetings someth 
MarCh with OPEC (Organlzatk 
Petroleum Exporting Count! 
There he hoped to “confrent 
producers with a solid front d 
co nsum ers determined to reduce 
sumption, share in any emerg 
produced by future cfl embaj; 
and to develop a multitude cf 
sources of energy. 

In the face of these new pray 
backed by as much as $500 Wtt 
Investments to all kinds of ® 
development Including $lo Uitij 
U.S. federal research, he sal 
producers would have two cbdfi 1 

Reduce prices now or run th 
that as the new sources of e 
become .available, they wiD *o 
ruinous fall in prices. j 

Dr . Kissinger said that woj 
the producers to agree onflFJJ 
including elaborate tectad c *“j 
fence in directing the recyc] 

• capital surpluses accumuifltkd 
hands of producers. j 

- He said he would offer the] 
ers a plan under which oa 
nations would re-examine Huf 
nal investment policies to mjj 
for the oil producers’ cap#*? 

'He said be would ask produc 
to cooperate -in a worldwide 
ease the plight of poorer! 
which have been hurt by f 
drupltag of oil prices since 197 
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The lovely Salmon:, once callecl the River of No Return, now a favorite family trip 

rest from urban life 



ten 


By Jan Bailey 

Special to - v: 

The Christian Science Monitor : : 

The last few years have witneaseda 
trend of “back to the land” Vacations 
— and with good reason. An advehtur- 
ous respite from -^the* complexities 
of urban life can open k whcde new 
world. And It can be done at appealing 
rates — especially if you’re willing to 
do a bit of homework da the alterna- 
tives available. j 

Hie alternatives are wide; Imagine 
paddling: and portaging; past water- 
falls and beaver dams Jn the 3- million- 
acre Mlnnesota Boundary Waters Ca- 
noe Area. Outfltte^.thera offer pack- 
ages that go as low as $15 a day per 
ca n oeist, and one-thirdTess for chil- 
dren and group® — Including food, 
gear, maps, and rratei recommenda- 
tions. One such operation Is the 
Gunflint Northwoods Outfitters in 
Grand Marais, Mbm. Rates, of 
i course, go up with the addition of 
guides.. ■; . 


" Or you can enjoy horsepacldng in 
the woods of at least 16- different 
states for anywhere from 926 to $75 a 
day, including meals, a guide, horses, 
and gear. Many outfitters offer 
greatly reduced family rates. 

Courses on roughing it 

For those wanting instructional or 
self-development courses in a variety 
of wilderness experiences, there are 
schools, such as the National Outdoor 
Leadership School in Lander, Wyo., 
and Outward Bound, 165 West Put- 
nam Avenue, Greenwich, CT 06830, 
operating out of six base camps 
throughout the country. Such pro- 
grams offer trips teaching mou ntain. 
eering,^dl^me^ biology.fOT College v 
credit, canoeing, and windj amming. '• 
Programs range from one week to a 
whole semester, and cost from $260 up 
to $1,750. 

But outdoor vacations offer much 
more than just a good price. An 
unexpected meeting with a lone 
moose, that first-ever rappel off a 


mountain cliff,' or the serene gi jpnc** pf 
a star-studded night are unrepeatable 
experiences. 

"That kind of vacation seems more 
real than seeing Europe or doing 
other more traditional vacations," - 
says one young urbanite who took a 
float trip with her down the 

Colorado River two summers ago. 
“It’s not passive, like sitting on a! 
beach. Y ou reAUy get involved. 1 ’ 

“It was the single best investment 
for me and my family in terms of 
time, money, and planning,” says; 
Mrs. Ann Love, who spent 2% weeks!,, 
with her four children horsepacking '■ 
at the Bar X Bar Ranch in Crawford, . 
Odo.'vWbeir'they ^returned to -their -'*■ 
Maryland home, they vowed to "sim- 
plify in every way they could" and to 
enjoy the environment around them. 
The Bar X Bar Ranch is typical and . 
claims trips suitable for the average 
family, offering six-day pack trips for 
eight to 26 riders at approximately 
$150 each. 
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By Ellen Ruggles 

Mountaineering— just one of the things you can learn on a wilderness experience 


With rising fuel costs, trans- 
portation to and from your outdoor 
haven could be the biggest expense, 
but that need not be. There are 
unspoiled areas relatively close to 
major cities. 

- How to find and choose them? Many 
magazines contain suggestions on 
different outdoor vacations: Field 
and Stream, Camp Magazine, and 
Outdoor Life, to name just a few. 
Write to local chambers of commerce 
in areas that interest you for the 
names of recreational programs. The 
Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San 
Francisco, CA 04104, has an office in 
each state with information on other 
programs as well as their own trips. If 
■you write to the recreation -tourlst- 
conaervatlon bureau, addressing it to 
states’ capitals, your mall will prob- 
ably reach the proper agency. And the 
U.S. Forest Service and departments 
of parks and recreation in all states 
can be quite informative. . . 

Varied advice 

■ Mary Scott Welch’s. “Family Wil- 
derness Handbook,” published by 
Ballantine Books ($1.65, paperback), 
is excellent for taking the reader 
through step-by-step stages into wil- 
derness living for families. It covers a 
wealth of advice, from how to gather 
information to child care and what to 
do In a snow avalanche. 

. Another Invaluable aid is the “Ad- 
venture Trip Guide,” compiled by 
Patricia Dlckerman. It lists hundreds 
of commercial operations from Con- 
estoga wagon trips to white-water 
canoeing and Includes addresses, 
prices, descriptions, and helpful hints 
on what to look for In terms of safety 
and suitability. It can be ordered for 
$3.75 (or $4.50 first-class mail) from 
Adventure Guides, Inc., 36 East 57th 
Street. New York, NY 10022. 


Featured inside . . . 

• See a city on your feet 

• Take your home with you 
-into the wilderness 

• Trail bikes — one way to 
.. see the countryside 
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Outdoor vacations: 
Boom in use 
of wild rivers 


Outdoor vacations have always been popular 
because of the freedom they offer, combined 
With their reasonable prices. Now more people 
than ever crave the feeling of striking into the 
wilderness, of slipping away from the pressures 
of the "real world” into an even more real world 
of trees, animals, and white water. 

By Jacquelyn Peake 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


White water: Even the most com- 
fortable of armchair adventurers has 
dreamed of conquering its foaming 
slopes. Until recently few but the 
most hardy attempted it. But now, 
according to the three federal agen- 
cies that have control over the wilder- 
ness — the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the National Park Service and 
the Forest Service — there Is a virtual 
explosion in recreational use of the 
United States’s wild rivers. 

College students and accountants, 
housewives and stockbrokers, truck 
drivers and secretaries are paying 
anywhere from $7.50 for a short 
scenic ride on the Klamath or Snake 
to $500 and up far the privilege of 
clinging to a rubber raft and being 
pounded mercilessly for days on end. 

Why the increase 

What compels men and women to 
give iip their soft beds, hot showers, 
and air-conditioned homes to be buf- 
feted about on a cold river under hot 
skies miles from any semblance of 
human comfort? 

One theory says it Is simply because 
man is so insulat ed from bis primitive 
origins that he seeks out the challenge 
of wilderness experience. 

Whether the reason is a genuine 
rekindling of America's adventurous 
spirit, a deep desire for the peace that 
comes with living close to nature, or 
simply a commercialized capital- 
ization of a fad. people are heading for 
the wild rivers in record numbers. 
More than 75 river-trip companies 
operate in the West alone, the center 
of what has became a highly lucrative 
business. 

On the Colorado River, for ex- 
ample, commercial users of the river 
increased from 1,998 In 1967 to 14,571 
In 1973. Private users for the same six 
years gained, sixfold, from 101 to 648. 
More people now are bobbing down 
the Colorado each year than in the full 
century since the first excursion In 
1869. 

In the summer of 1972 some 10,000 
eager river runners joined com- 
mercial trips down the upper Snake 
River In Wyoming. 

Campsites and swimming 

California’s raging Stanislaus 
River .was still virgin territory as far 
as rafting was concerned as late as 
1962, yet, 20,000 boaters ran its waters 
in 1972. The fabled River-af-No-Re- 
tum, the lovely Salmon In upper 
Idaho, is becoming a popular family 
trip because of its excellent swim- 
ming an the sandy beaches, the many 
campsites, and frequently sighted 
wildlife. 

Some 100,000 people each year are 
rafting down the wild rivers of the 
United States, and both the National 
Park Service and the Forest Service 
are taking steps to ensure that over- 
use of rivers will not ruin them for 
river enthusiasts of the future. 

Permits to launch rafts Into several 
Western rivers have been required for 
some time now, but by 1972 it was 
becoming obvious that even this pre- 
caution wasn't likely to stop the 
waterways from resembling fluid 
freeways at rush hour within a few 
years. 

To forestall traffic jams In peak 
summer months, the agencies have 


decided to limit the number of per- 
mits granted to both commercial and 
private users. Currently, no more 
boats can be launched into the popu- 
lar “Grand” than rode it in 1972, and 
this figure is not likely to be raised. 

One of the new regulations that 
brought howls of outrage from avid 
“river rats," is the National Park 
Service decision to refuse permits to 
private users who ran the Colorado 
the previous year. This ruling at 
present does not extend to those who 
pay commercial operators for the 
privilege of joining a trip; they may 
repeat year after year after year as 
long as their bankrolls hold out. 
Private river runners feel this is 
outright discrimination and cite cases 
Where an entire group has been 
refused a permit because the ex- 
perienced boatman, who had agreed 
to act as unpaid leader, had run the 
river the year before. They say it’s 
not only an unfair ruling, but an; 
unsafe one in that it keeps men and 
women who know the river from 
leading private trips, thereby increas- 
ing the prospect that private rafts 
might he left to untrained hands. 

While the Park Service sympa- 
thizes with this argument. It says the 
necessary red tape in cataloging and 
checking each of the thousands who 
sign on for a commercial trip each 
year would be far beyond Its budget. 
This step .may become necessary, 
though, if river rafting continues to 
boom as • one of the nation’s fastest 
growing sports. 

Tyro to enthusiast 

My first raft trip, down the Gree i 
River of Utah, made me understand 
why so many river tyros become 
white-water enthusiasts, returning 
summer after summer to tackle one 
Western river after another. 

We set out from Ouray. Utah; there 
were seven of us In a raft that the 
young boatman said sometimes held 
as many as 15- But this was early 
summer. School wasn't out yet, and 
we had the river virtually to our- 
selves. 

The river rafter soon begins to 
understand how Huck Finn and Jim 
meet have felt as they started their 
odyssey down the* Mississippi. There 
is something thrilling about setting 
out on a journey with new-made 
companions into circumstances not 
entirely governed by the laws of 
modern civilization. 

We had all that and more during 
those long four days. The rapids booh 
began to lam us with a force that 
never ceased to surprise. We shivered 
with cold when the cresting waves 
broke over our raft, drenching us 
thoroughly, then, during calmer mo- 
ments. we longed for that cooling 
relief again as the relentless sun beat 
down with ever-increasing fury. 

One learns to read the awesome 
history of the river in the cliffs that 
tower above, layer upon layer of 
sandstone and shale. 

I knew when we docked on that 
last day near the little town of 
Green River, deflated the raft and 
said good-bye to one another that I 
had found what I came for: the thrill 
of daring a wild river in the wilder- 
ness, the beauty and solitude of the 
lonely canyons. 
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Agee: 

writer 

of many 
parts 


Remembering James Agee, edited by 
David Madden. Baton Rouge : Lou- 
isiana State Press. $8.95. 

By Alexandra Johnson 

Since posthumously winning the 
Pulitzer Prize for “A Death in the 
Family,” James Rufus Agee has 
become an almost mythical presence 
in modern American literature. His 
current popular appeal, evidenced in 
the high sales of Agee's paperback 
works, seems further secured by Ms 
contemporary interest in photojour- 
nalism and film reviewing. Yet, de- 
spite his prolific — and prolix — 
creative output (in addition to beluga 
playwright, Agee was a poet, veteran 
journalist, novelist and screen- 
writer), his legendary stature re- 
mains disconcertingly undefined. 


Friends reminisce ... 

James Agee’s lack of one literary 
label unfortunately marked his car 
reer as fragmentary rather than 
brilliantly versatile. Moreover, he 
became, a writer whose poetic gifts 


spilled into small tidepoola of journa- 
listic and cinematic quietude without 
ever swelling into the stormy novel or 
poems he promised. 

In this small but powerful anthol- 
ogy, James Agee's most intimate 
friends pick apart Agee’s mosaic 
legend. In their selected reminis- 
cences such august contributors as 
translator Robert Fitzgerald (Agee's 


Books 


great friend at Harvard and Time), 
Dwight ‘ MacDonald (Fortune col- 
league), Louis Kranenberger (Time 
editor) and Walker Evans (Agee’s 
photographic counterpart in "Let Ua 
Now Praise Famous Men”), offer 
valuable insight into why this highly 
gifted, romantic figure failed, in T. S. 
Eliot's words, "to disturb the uni- 
verse.” 

Born in 1905 on the Cumberland 
Plain, in middle Tennessee, James 
Rufus Agee early met enough social 
contradictions to deflect him from one 
certain course in life. The product of 


an Exeter-Harvard education and an 
equally illustrious professional 
preening at Fortune and Time, Agee 
never lost contact with the poverty he 
saw as a child! 

His best works undoubtedly are 
those which touch this threadbare 
fabric in American life. In “Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men,” his liter- 
ary-sociological study of three Ala- 
bama tenant families, and "A Death 
In the Family,” Agee comes closest to 
finding his own literary and personal 
voice. Although his style could at 
times be precious and mannered, his 
best prose sang — in almost Whit- 
manesque exuberance — the song of 
America. 

Facing impermanence 

Agee’s song of himself was less 
lyrical. Although a startling forerun- 
ner in diverse media, Agee tried to 
subvert whatever medium he was 
currently working in. He wanted, for 
example, “Famous Men” in be 
printed on newsprint so in 50 years 
time It would crumble to dust. 


Above all, as this anthology con- 
cludes, Agee was a poet. It is fascinat- 
ing to see how he transformed turgid 
Fortune stories about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority or the steel industry 
into lyrical litanies. One essay on 
"The Great American Roadside," for 
example, begins with the poetic over- 
ture: "This continent, [is] an open 
palm frank before the sky against the 
bulk of the world ...” 

Yet "Agee’s abundant poetic sense 
was, in the end, his greatest weak- 
ness. More than anything else. Agee 
needed a ruthless editor to machete 
rather than manic ure his jungled 
writing. As Louis Kranenberger sug- 
gests, "Jhn . . . had nothing to cope 
with the onrush of imagination. The 
filter and the file are what his work 
needed the most." 

Sensitive tributes 

This lack of editorial filtering, 
coupled with self-destructive bouts of 
drinking and overspent energies, are 
blamed for stifling Agee’s potential 
genius. In Hollywood, Agee could be 


found writing all night and then 
playing three sets of pre-breakfast 
tennis. 

David Madden’s competent antho- 
logy presents this prismatic aspect of 
Agee’s nature. It is a remarkably 
honest book. It offers readers the 
further benefit of presenting sensitive 
but not sentimental tributes by its 
distinguished contribute rs who, col- 
lectively, paint a compelling portrait 
of James Agee. 

■ The book also raises a more univer- 
sal and profound point. Is it not the 
poet himself, and not the force of his 
circumstances or environment, who 
inevitably answers for the quality of 
his work and life? Perhaps Agee’s 
inability to rectify the problems of 
personal and poetic accountability is 
what makes him — and his legend — a 
disturbing echo rather than strong 
sonorous sound throughout contempo- 
raryliterature. 

Alexandra Johnson is a mem- 
ber of the Monitor’s book page 
staff. 
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Cities 


By Frederic Banter 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


are 

best seen 
on foot 


John Bayley and Henry Hope Reed 
thiTiic the best way to see a city is on 
your feet. 

"In 1904,” says architect Bayley, 
"Henry and I both happened to be in 
Rome. We did all of Hare's walks.” 
He is referring to Augustus Hare, a 
discriminating traveler whose walk- 
ing tours, first published in the last 
century, are still in use. "It took us a 
year." 

>r We Uke& them so much teat when 
we got back to New York we thought: 
Why not do the same tiling here?" 

So they did. Farming an organiza- 
tion called Classical America, the two 
men began to lead walking tours 
through Manhattan Originally under 
the sponsorship at the Municipal Art 
Society, nowadays their tours are 
offered by - the Museum of the City of 
New York every Sunday, April 
through September, at a cost of $8 to 
nonmembers. 


"Our tours aren't published," Mr. 
Bayley notes. "We just all meet In a 
certain place and hope enough guides 
come to take care of the people who 
show up. The guides are all volun- 
teers. 


Expenses cat profits 


; “Classical America mare or less 
pioneered this kind of tour here.'^ he 


adds. "Then other organizations took 
them up because looked like' a. 
good thing for fund-raising. But aa it- 
turns out, they really ' aren't ..Our 
mailing s are expensive-" 

Same of the other groups .sponsor? 
ing such tours around New York 
include the Friends of Central Park, 
the Academy of American Poets/the 
Friends of Cast Iron Architecture, the 
Long Island Histocric&l Society, and 
the Friends of Prospect Park - in 
Brooklyn, . 

These tours offer more than facades 
of structures glimpsed "in the com- 
pany of people who love them. They 
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Rugged 

Softies 


Eddie Bauer chamois 
cloth shirts are double- 
fleeced and have a feel 
of luxury both inside and 
; - ' out But the sanforized cotton fab- 

ric is also tough; dense weave protects 
you well from wind and weather. Full cut for free action; long shlrttails. 
Men's neck sizes: 14-18 in half sizes. Colors: Bright Red, Camel Tan, 
Navy, Moss Green. 1462 Shirt, S12J5 postpaid. 


Cloud-Soft 

Travelers 


Goose Down Sox 
for Men end Women 



Slip on a pair of these to keep 
your feet warm in sleeping bag 
or bed; as inner sox for insulated 
pace or waders. Downright comfort- 
able travel slippers. Bauer Goose Down is quilted In tough, washable 
Nylon taffeta. Colon: Red, Winter Blue. Powder Blue. Taupe. Specify 
shoe size and we will send a proper fiL 0123 Goose Down sox, pair 
$8.95 postpaid. 


i — Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! -i 


Enclosed Is my cheek or money order lor 

S (Add sales tax where applicable.) 

Charge my □ Master Charge □ BankAmerlcard 

Card No - - “Good Thru" date- 

□ 1462 Shirt Size- — —Color ' 


□ Amerloan Express 


□ 0123 Man's Sox. Size. 


-Color. 


□ 0123 Women's Sox. Slze- 


- Color- 


Name— 


Address- 


Clty- 


-State- 


-Zlp- 


□ Send me -FREE your color catalog of over 1200 exciting outdoor products. 




Dent SCS, 1737 Airport Way S.. Seattle. WA SST34 
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For Readers of The Christian Science Monitor and their friends 



LANDS OF THE BIBLE 


March 9 — 22 Days 


An inspiring and comprehensive tour including 
Cairo, Luxor, Beirut, Baalbek, Damascus. 
Petra. Jerusalem. Galilee, Istanbul and Izmir, 
escorted by Mr. Zaki Jaber 


OUR WAY TO BOSTON 

May 23 — 15 Days 


Visit 


Washington, colonial Williamsburg and histori 
delphia, with one week in Boston, with accommodefco 
Sheraton-Boston Hotel 


ric Phila- 
n8 at the 


SCANDINAVIA/NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


June 23 — 23 Days 

A delightful two-week cruise aboard the luxury cruise ship 
ROYAL VIKING STAR to the North Cape, plus {Stockholm ana 
charming Copenhagen 


ALASKA 



July 17 — 16 Days 

Sail the Inside Passage aboard the PRINSENDAM, 
then by motorcoach to Whitehorse, Fairbanks, ML 
McKinley National Park and Anchorage, returning 
by air 


AUTUMN IN EUROPE 

Sept 11 - 23 Days 


A scenic motorcoach tour of the British Isles including London, 
Plymouth, Bath, Stratford, Edinburgh, the Lake Country, North 
Wales and Ireland 



For colorful free brochure please write to 

PECK IUDAH TRAVEL SERVICE 


166 Grant Avenue 
“Since 185€ M 


San Francisco, CA 94108 
(415) 421-3607 


SKI THE BEAUTIFUL COLORADO 
ROCKIES AT WINTER PARK SKI AREA 
AND STAY AT 

HIGH FOREST INN ... a full service 
ski lodge & complete winter resort 

1974-75 SKI PACKAGE PLAN AND GROUP RATES 
Rates Per Person 1 Person 2/room 3-4/room 

7 Day. 225.00 182.00 172JH) 

6 Day. ..195.00 162.00 156.00 

5 Day 162.50 135.00 130.00 

Package Plan includes breakfast, dinner, alter-skl 


snacks, fifta and shuttle bus. 

Write or Phone for Brochure 
HIGH FOREST INN, Box 119 
Hideaway Park. CO 80450 Phone (303) 726-9906 


FINE HOTELS, MOTELS, AND INNS 


ora farad fa the , 

Tbi Cfafitfan Science 


caiman* of 
Itor 


Connoisseurs 

Gourmets 

BonVivants 


Cruise the Caribbean to the Yucatan on the 
m/s Renaissance and enjoy a way of life that is ' 

elegant and delightful. The m/s Renaissance is a ship 
that embraces the finest in French cuisine. 

Phis the utmost in French service. Naturally, the 
Renaissance is registered in France. This winter, she will 
call at many unusual ports when she sails the Caribbean. 

Caribbean Cruises to the Yucatan — 11 days. 
Departures 2/9, 2/20. 3/3, and 3/14/75 from Port Ever- 
glades. 

Easter Gratae— 13 days. Departs 3/26/75 from 
Jacksonville. 

Air/sea arrangements available. 



Hie only wayto cruise fa the Ftaxh way. 
Now die only Rcncfa way is with PftOUET, 

Consult your travel agent or write: , ipni iiccoi 1 

Poquet Cruises. Inc. IV^nUIOCOt - 
1370 Ave. of -the Americas. N.Y.-10019 (212) 757-9050. 


also provide the chance to stretch 
one’s togs, sense the city’s rhythm, 
smell its air, and ted how a section of 
it lives.' On walking tours there is 
more to sea than buildings. 

Walking tours are nothing new. But 
energy shortages and the renewed 
Interest in Americana sparked by the 
bicentennial celebrations have given 
them a new vogue. 

As a result of bicentennial ex- 
citement, Boston has decided to capi- 
talize on — and hopefully duplicate — 
the popularity of its Freedom TralL 
The Boston 200 organization is refur- 
bishing and expanding th** long-fa- 
mous walking tour through the wind- 
ing streets which served, so the city 
claims, as the "cradle of American 
democracy." 

More importantly, the city Is adding 
a. number of new outdoor tours: a 
Boston Tea Party Path, featuring a 
replica of erne of the original tea-party 
ships ; a Black Heritage Trail leading 
through the Beacon Hill area where 
the city’s black community lived In 
the early 1800s; a Green Trail through 
parks and gardens; a Children’s 
Trail; three tours being developed by 
the Boston Society of Architects as 
well as trails On literature, religion, 
women in history, and the Irish and 
Italian ft nniTnunItiMi . 

Boston Is not alone In this effort. 
Other cities (including Seattle, phoe- 
nix, and San Antonio) are also devel- 
oping bicentennial walking tours, and 
groups across the. country are pre- 
paring or renovating hiking and Id- 
cycle trails. ' . ' 


Books offer choice 


Many new city guidebooks, pub- 
lished for the bicentennial, offer walk- 
ing tours. Others provide detailed 
discussions of small areas from which 
the foot-prone tourist can develop his 
own itinerary. To demonstrate how 
far the trend has gone, there are 
walking tours today even In Los 
Angeles, where hitherto dining, bank- 
ing, and movie going have all been 
done in can. 

' These days, in other words, the 
problem is less a lack of things to see 
on a walk than it is lack of easy access 
to information about the things to see. 
Some of the enterprise suggested in 
wanting to Bee a place an foot has to 
hft channel ed finding where to go. 

There are several obvious places to 
inquire: the visitors' center or tourist 
bureau, the city parks and recreation 



department, and local historical so- 
cieties. Scanning the "events” de- 
partments of newspapers and local 
magazines also may lead to the 
discovery of tours or happenings that 
will enrich a visit to what might have 
seemed just another city. 

And if you’re hurrying over to the 
public library in search of such 
information, don’t walk too test. You 
might not see the wall poster telling 
you what you want to know. 

“For our poetry reading and tree 
walk In Central Park last year, we 
stuck posters all over the city,” says 
Elizabeth Kray, executive director of 
the Academy of American Poets. 

With the aid of funds from the New 
York City Parks Department, the 


academy staged half a dozen walks 
last spring and summer. One took 
participants to "Hart Crane's Vil- 
lage, ” another, led by New Yorker 
magazine critic Brendan Gill, went to 
Gramercy Park, and on a third author 
Glenway Westcott accompanied the 
tour. 

The tree walk began at 6 p.zn. 
Horticultural taxonomist Charles 
Huckins told 150 participants about 
various trees in the park. At intervals, 
poet Sarah Appleton read poetry, both 
her own works and those of others. 

“At the end of the walk we stopped 
in the shade of a tree,” recalls Miss 
Kray. "Everyone lay down and lis- 
tened to Sally read. I can't tell you 
how pastoral and agreeable it was." 


Imimiiiiikti 
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FlY/DRIVE NEW ZEALAND. 
ONLY $849. 


You’ll never go anywhere 
you’ll like as much as New Zealand. 
Just ask someone who’s been there. 

And we have a suggestion 
that will save you a lot of money. 
You get your round-trip flight, 
hotels, and car with 500 free miles 
—all for only $849. That’s a saving 
of $474 over the regular round-trip 
economy fare alone! 


14 nights of 


14 night! 

lst-cluss 


sleep. 


Royal Road. 

The best way to 
see the country. 

You get all the 
price breaks of a tour. 

With no herding. 

This is a Group 
Inclusive Ibur, with a 
minimum of 10 people. 

Well form the group. • 

Prices are for each of two 
people travelling together, flying 
out from Los Angeles any Saturday 
night. (You can go independently 
any other night of the week at an 
additional charge.) 

Once you’re in Auckland, 
you’re on your own. In your own 
car. On your own sweet time. 



You spend each night of your 
tour at the hotel of your choice, . 
selecting from over 100 Flag Motor 
Inns located throughout New 
Zealand. 

Well meet you in Auckland 
and take you to your first hotel. 
From there on, you can ask jany 

hotel to reserve your next ' 
night's stop. 


Aar with 500 
free miles. 


A big DC-10. 

You'll fly out of Los Angeles 
to Auckland on our luxurious 
DC-10. With room to stretch out 
and relax. No matter where you 
sit, you’re never more than one 
seat from an aisle. . 

On a long flight, that makes 
a big difference. 


Automatic trans- 
mission and 500 free 
miles— that alone is 
' worth ever $250, based 
on current rates. You get 
one car for "the North 
Island, another for the 
South. . 



The world’s most 
spectacular scenery* . 

Fiordland. Mount Cook, “The 
Cloud Pierceri* Glow-worm 
grottoes. Pohutu Geyser. Frying 
Pan Lake. The Southern Alps. 
Sutherland Falls. Ninety Mile 
Beach. 

This is New Zealand. All the 
world’s most magnificent sights 
packed into two overwhelming 
islands. Yet they stretch only a 
thousand miles, so you can cover ■ 
them easily in two weeks. 

And our cities will charm you. 
Auekland. flfeUington. Christ- 
church. All picturesque yet urban, 
metropolitan yet welcoming. 

Best of all, you already speak 
our language. New 
Zealanders like 
Americans. 

Y" 


Stay longer. 
And go 
on to Australia, 

Fiji, Tahiti. 

The cost 
depends on 
how long you V 
want to stay, 
where you 


NORTH 


ISLAND 



want 


to go. Your travel 
agent can tell you 
exactly how much. 


We know the 
South Podfic best. 


We’ve been flying this hemi- 
sphere for 35 years. And we helped 
chart most of the early routes in the 
South Pacific. We’re so much at 
home here, well make you feel the 
same way. 

The thing you’ll like best is 
the way you —and the time-will ■ 
fly. You’ve only had such thought- 
ful attention in the home of a 
friend or in a fine private club. 

Your travel agent 
can make your f 

arrangements. ■ S 

/ 



LOUISIANA 
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Hotels and Resorts 


In New Orleans... 

Luxury . . . 
Moderately 
Priced 



The DouinTouin 

JlouuRDjounsori? 


Near the Superdome 
A magnificent 17-story building Just a short walk to the,old city's 
famous attractions and the new city’s dynamic business centals. 

300 luxurious balconied 
rooms, each with color TV 
Rooftop terrace and pool 
Free parking in 500-car 
Indoor garage 


Park and Lock Your 
Own Car 
Mooting Rooms 
NO Alcoholic BavaragH 
Served 


For ratal and reservations writs, wire or call 
Iw DownTomm Howard Johnson's * 330 Loyola Ai 
New Orleans, La. 70112 • Telephone 504-581 -] 6 


ILLINOIS CALIFORNIA 

iiiuiuiinuuiiiiniuniinuimniiiiuiHimni unriiiiiHtiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiHniinuiiHfiiuin 


HOWARD 

JownsonS 


Motor Lodge 


INDOOR POOL 

SAUNAS 

MEETING 

ROOMS 

RESTAURANT 

SUITES 


9333 Skokie Blvd. 
Skokie, (L 60076 
(3)21 679-4200 


NEW YORK CITY 

raHiimHnuinnntnianiiiniNiutiiinuiu 


|When rov'te New York City tounq 

. 'The Gorham, Is A j 
tone-Of-A-Kind Hotell 


So saysrNsw York Magazine . . . 
and so.wffl yotd NX. writes — "We 
love tee Gorham! At lest . . . a de- 
cently priced, . clean end Wendy 
place to - stay!" ah Roopra and 
Suites have . . . 

• 8CA COLOR Tv 

• DIRECT DIAL TELEPHONES 

• DELUXE MTHS 

• COMPLETE KITCHENETTES 
Ratos start at $20 Drib Single and 
$24 DouHol Rne Raotamnt Spo- 
cM rates df adfcWfla garage. One 
block tram N.-Y. HIDn Information: 
Writs tor our colorful brochure. 
R oao rva B u or Plomo cad col fact 
(212) 245-1806. . 


HOTEL- Ti 
GORHAM L 


hlfa toot dfadiOtr. 

utKrwmasr 

wyoslbjw».:._; 



CARMEL’S 


Jfarmmtfitj 

fan 


Your choice of o charming cot- 
tage, luxurious hotel room or a 
quaint provincial apartment vM 
a real . wood burning fireplace. 
Terraced swimming pool, patios, 
gardens. Write fur Free 8 roc tori. 


Sfarmandg Inn 

Ocean Ave. and Casanova Sts 
Bax 1706, Carmel CaSf. 
Tel. (408) 624-3825 



the Pine Inn for 
Victorian elegance 
in dining> 
and lodging 




3>IH£ OKI 


1 "Uir original Conner 


g s s er w ri— te 

San tofldscfc HJS) S8MW®, 
Cermet: 1408 624-3851 
P.O.Box 25a Camel 
93921 
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owners 


By Charles 3E. Dele - : r ' 

Automotive editoraf 
| ■ The Christian Science Monitorv ^ <■ 

It used to W that&irtng areatea- : 

tlonal vehicle was as easy as putting 
le family cai 4 in gear, stepping anthe 
i.-and faearitng tor the seashore, the ' 
fountains, or just about anyother ‘ 
place that stilted yopr fen^rand ybnr , 
^pocketbckAr. .. ' -V-’ r..* 7‘ -V *.«£•■ 

,.W But. for me-paat ^iqqntJis -^..ever 
j j£since the' gasoline crisis poked its 
iwjifHft thp fmJ y . gartgg.~ : the 

tv business hasshHveled apd first* : 
^Ume buyers have all but rflsH£jpeared. 
’Piirther, hij^ fuel prices make toe 
)tal-cost of buying- and -rumdng an 
tVaomethingto be reckoriedwtth. ■.'■».» 
Sim, the attitude o^grifflopsof RV 


"That's. .one of . -ifba' ; "comfort^ 
aboutr l£” declares JataiTf. 
en; pre^dent of Winnebago- In- 
ofyoreatCtty^ Iowa, largest 
xaaznxtocturer In the world- 
‘Existing" owners continue to use 
heir vehicles. But/’beadds quickly, 
‘because of the costal ;lot. of them are 
—■ using their vehicles differently, .such 
f ; . _,is for shorter trips." . ‘ ‘ - - . 

,‘.:r The RY is a wayoflife tor many 
, > \ people, not only lh the United States 
.. >t tn Western Europe as well. It’s a 
. Comfortable warld.of pressurlzed wa- 
, 1" “«r systems, soft beds, stereo sound, 
C'lystems, ztppered verandas, cctliap- 
^Mble bubble domes, and slewing 
vteaks under, the stars. RVers can 
"~*ough tt if they wish — but they don’t 
' ; tave to. It all depends on how much 
~~ ~noney they axe prepared to spend. 

' ; “ RVs come 1n~ four basic types: 

' "ravel trailers, which are puHed be-. 

-tind a car; truck campers that fit on , 
*-^he back of a pickup; tent trailers, . 
" "vfalch are towed Just like any other 
- t railer but which collapse into a neat - 
P ackage when under way; and the; 




self-propeHed motor 'home^ the most 

Cxto^^toiitofaU, -’"’fy \ 

Tcapfel trailers stretch f rtan- about 
litfeet^up to 35 feet or mare_and cost 
froaj about $1,600 .and up. 1 Some 
for instance, cost more 
, 000 . . 

travel trailers /are at- 
a swivel hitch mounted In 
the;b^Tof a pickup truck. The. units 
are 'rooihler than canventibnal jtravel 
traflert and are easy to tow and 
manetiver. The front portion, Which 
.-extends -over the pickup truck bed, 
nwAtHy contains a bedroom, adding to 
the ttrfatl interior space. 

■ cTr^^ camper units cost^frum $1,000 - 
to fciw^Six -passenger pickups, such 
as.lheHpodge Club Cab .and the Ford. 
Supetf -Cab, have plenty of room for 
toe tofflfllyup front. .•••/• 

. dlers can be the cheapest 

RVs, siting for $700 to $3;o66, depend- 
ing on the extras included. When 
' open, -'a tent trailer has ' sleeping 
accommodations for four or more and 
the amenities can duplicate those 
found, in other types of -recreational 
vehicles^ — although they’re .often 
.more modest in design and cperatiwi. * 
The self-contained motor', home 
combines; fiie propulsion system and 
living facilities all in one package. . 

. . The biff growth will - be in vui 
conversions and mint .motor hemes 
because of the lower cost. A van 
convun^bn, .often with a-top that pops 
up whe^r the vehicle is not In motion, 
runs from $5,000 to 48,000, While a 
miniBized motor home starts at 
around^OOO and stretches to $10,000 
and mdreC'A full-sized motor home 
balloonsvtom around $8,500 for toe 
more ifoarten unit to $30,000 and 
mere. A good average cost might be 
around W&poo. 

BefardTkking the RV plunge, con- - 

^der:'^}^-. 

Buy toe unit that fits your heeds. 



as-wellas yoiff pocketbook. Financ ing 
is- available but only for the best 
credit risks. .. • •> 

• . Bring an the busily in on toe 
decMm. After aw, it wlQbe- a home cm 
wheels and Should satisfy everyone^ 
including the i*MMran , . ' 

'Visit ft , local campground or 
state park. Talk with the 'owners of 
other RVs. A. camaraderie develops 
among RV: owners, and. you might as 
.well take- advantage of U before you 
plunge. Also, you may not' even like 
RVing. ' ' 

Iflfflflte. do, 'however. Every : RV 
family knows the “something spe- 
■ dkl” toeling of a July-moming break' 
fast to thAhigh Rockies, a dip to toe . 
Pacific along the Oregon coast, a 
drive, through toe brilliant of 

New EngJand on a cbOI. October 
afternoon. And if- that’s not enough* 
there are toe many delights of camp- ' 
log out hf-WeStem Europe and other 
parts of the wbrld. . 


Recreational vehicles 
... you can rough it if yon 
want to — or you can Uve in 
a comfortable world of 
stereo systems, ztppered 
verandas, and steaks un- 
der the stars. 


> • . 
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Travel- 


IM DETROIT^ 

LjOS ANGELAS AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CHRISTIAN 

SCENCE 



■uz abmsjz' 

rooms 

WELCOME YOU | 


OETROTT . 

MoVopoBtan Airport 

South TormfnaJ BuUcfing 
8 p.m. except 
Saturday 11 am.-6 p.m. 
Sun. ft Ho Ways 
2 p.m.-B p.m. 

LOS ANGELES 
Intel national Airport 
407 Mezzanine. 

United AJrtnes, SataJHta 7 
Use In tr atan nin at trams 
Mon.-4?ri-7 a.m .-1 a.m. 
Inc. HoKdsys 
SaL-Sun. Open 24 hours 
Inc. Holidays 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Inte rn ati o nal Airport 
South Terminal 
Departure Level 
Opposite Newstand 
Open 24 hours dally. 



,in the SS MONTEREY on her historic cruise 
. the classic wonders of Mediterranean Europe 
d North Africa. You can. take your choice: 
. -* y to Venice and cruise back to California. 
• *’-u ise from California to Venice and fly back. 
* enjoy the full cruise from San Francisco* 
... , ‘r® Angeles or San Diego. 

•^l-day cruise: 

■JAy to Venice. 

: v • ruise back May 22 

-f ts: Venice, Naples, VtIJefranche. Barcelona. 
•^I^ixna de Mallorca, Gibraltar, Lisbon, Madeira, 
* j^Juan, Panama. Double rooms from $2,595 
t ^54.180 per person subject to availability? 

IK , .. 

vday cruise: 

ruise to Venice Apr. 15. 


* ’ . ,ts: Panama, Curacao, Canary Islands, 
jper, Palermo, Crete, Alexandria, Athens, 
I^bnavnik, Venice. Double rooms from 
to 54,855 per person subject to avail- 

%* ... 

>mplete 67-day cruise: 
-•and Mediterranean 
>yage round trip 
’ >m California Apr. 15. 

;. -- - f bl e rooms from $5,608 to $9,483 per 
Jn subject to availability. 



Whichever you choose, youU enjoy pleasant 
spring sunshine arid^ visit ; exotic ports. And al 
.. the whfle, you'll feel -at home in the friendly 
: hospitality of die SS.^MONTEREY. . 

.Registered m the United States, this proud 
. ship is renowned for .the kind of cuisine, 
service, accommodations and entertainment 
. Americans love best.' . 

To complement your magnificent sea vaca- 
tion; a fasanatrng program of shone excursions. 

• including Holy Year tours,, has been-atranged 
by American Express. 

. Don’t iniss this springtime cruise through 
the cradle of history. Cali your travel agent or 
. send us the coupon for details. 

•Air fares not indpded. 

SS Monterey SS Mariposa 
The friendly Americans. 

T Cruise Consultant •' . 

/; Pacific Far East Line 
■ • , OiwEmbarcaderoCenter 
'! San Francisco, CA 941 11 

* Please send roeinfbnnftacmoa yoiir 

; Mediterranean Grube. •• •. 

I' Narru» ■ ‘ ' 1 ■ • ' ' 





A 




• 

Srare 

• 

— 

• i 

• 

■ 


‘Tiavel Agent: 


' * CSMl 14 jB2<75 

ftcffic Ear East Line 

7teGit»AinoTcanTradidonintteRKific 

' Cruising Hawaii • SouthSeas ■ New Zealand 
Australia - Alaska • Europe 
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To Bermuda Every Wfeek 
With Home Lines! 

... from Spring thru Autumn starting May 10, 1975! 

Home Lines’ New Star 

. ' 25,300-ton 

1 DORIC 

7-Day “Linger Longer” 
Quality Cruises to Bermuda 

i 



Ship It hotel lor 4 days la port— Resented Docking on Hamilton's From Street 


Now there’s an enchanting new way , . . the Home 
Lines way ... to enjoy Bermuda, the fabulous 
vacation Island blessed by nature, unspoiled by 
man, with unlimited facilities for golf, tennis and all 
water sports. The DORIC is a quality ship that 
fives up to the Home Lines reputation for quality 
cruises. A bevy of beautiful public rooms on 2 
decks for the zestful cruise activities. 3 orches- 
tras. 2 swimming pools on spacious outdoor 
decks plus indoor pool with sauna Modem ac- 
commodations, all with private bath, and every 
double cabin has 2 lower beds. Above all else, 
you’ll love the spirit and friendly atmosphere 
aboard the ship . . . achieved by a gracious, dedi- 
cated all-Italian crew that speaks your language 
and knows how to please you. Panamanian 

Registry. b» ima Bine t* h* in» mtn 

Niwtar, Hartfanl. Rn Iwte Mum finytei 

BOOK 
THKOUOH 
TOU* 

TRAVEL 

-LINES 


SAILING EVERY SATURDAY SPRING THRU AUTUMN 
FROM NEW YORK'S NEW MIDTOWN 
PASSENGER SHIP TERMINAL 

V 

7-DAY SPRING CRUISES . . . S37S to $895 
May 10 • May 1 7 • May 24 • May 31 
June 7* June 14 

7-DAY SUMMER CRUISES . . . $415 to $985 
June 21 • June 28 • July 5 • July 12 • July 19 
July 26 • Aug. 2 • Aug. 9 • Aug. 16 • Aug. 23 

7-DAY AUTUMN ECONOMY CRUISES 
$355 to $845 

Aug. 30 • Sept 6 • Sept 13 • Sept 20 
SepL 27 • Oct 4 • Oct. 1 1 
Oct 18 • Oct 25 • Nov. 1 * Nov. 8 - 

Rales per person, double occupancy, 
subject to availability 

Piwltfrai. 

•ML 


I ' ■ OOK ^ 

HOME 

flints 


VbiAtoatUd foK. Qua&Lf. — ItoauL. Jjjvll. J-amauA- QIL-Slaliatt. fisAAOMtuL 


I May St, teflon. M 0211S (617) CO 64165 

Mto Is Dhesp, QmM, \m Mpta. Ilortral, He* Ortons, 
tea Tort, Witoritten . Port Enubdes. Heridt 



SPHHCT1MEIK 
' COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 

(see lOOLOOO'orduds n hit btoodj 

BOGOTA-HEDELLIN-CARTAGOOf 
Apri 28, 1975- Hiy 19,1975 

TOUR PRICE: 

From Boston: $750.00 per person' 
(sharings twin -bedded room with hath) 
Supplement .for single room: $70.00* 

rerttec: to air IMS, tmem and 
-tonlgn actamga rates in « 
an Apt* 2*. 1*75. 

Fwi 


GLOBE TRAVEL SERVICE 

INC. ■ 

• 465 Main Street ' 

Melrose; HA 02176 

665-1266 665-2053 ,245-2421 


TRAVEL ft 1WISP0RT 


THE 

GRAND OLE 
OPRY TOUR 

MARCH 8-9, 1975 

Iwet from Aurora 
: Serums, to Aurora 

VISIT: 

■ The Haraftap* — 

_ a _ 

ncBt ok Auiiw dsmsii 

• .The Upper Room Chwel 


n-e ■*— .J- — « — 


(cNOvdene 


• Camay Hwio Kte el Fane 
■ LNeperte wece e< 

THE GRAND OLE OPRY 

Far Color BroOtun 

MAM TO 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT 

47 Ent Pownsr Plme 
Auron, Nkwia N6H - 
897-0444 
(CSp and Site) 


Ik — — 


Trtrrel Ads in Tbe Qnftto 
Setene e Moni to r are good 
guides for 

WHERE T O GO ! 
and WHEBE ID STAY! 


1975 ESCORTED TOURS 

FOR READERS OF 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 



> V ju* 21 


Join this ever-poputer all-surface tour to our 49th state— 
foe Last Frontier of Alaska. Leaving Chicago by first-class 
Amtiak Train service, we visit the American and Canadian 
Rockies, an 8-day cruise up the spectacular Inside Pas- 
sage-visiting Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Alert Bay. Enjoy the magnificent glacial scenery and a fun 
narrowgauge railroad nde, see authentic Indian dances. 
Also' visit' the British Columbia cities of Vancouver and 
Victoria with rail return Home Personally escorted by 
Mr. W, G. Brosene, Jr. 



A. delightful fall vacation is waiting for you on this ex- 
citing 2-week air adventure to the Isles of Paradise. 
Swaying palm trees, fragrant hisbiscus, crystal-clear wat- 
ers. ftnd dazzling white beaches will enchant you. You 
visit the four mam islands including Oahu, with Honolulu 
and famed Waikiki Beach; Hawaii with its still-active 
volcano; Kauai, the gorgeous Garden Isle; and lovely Maui. 
Travel via regularly-scheduled Jet service from the East' 
and Midwest Led by Mr. Richard Parks. 


A;i io.irs lor 'I'aCcr-, ol The Chrislidn SOL-nctt Monitor art tomplclcly 
•rxortftf and oM-expehift insludrnq nil meals, al! tips, sightseeing, ac- 
coninr-gitie.-is anp transportation Jom u*. m Ne« Engtand. Hc : h York 
or Chicago. 
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Smog jeopardizes art treasures 
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steps to control air pollution 


Arabs share oil wealth 
with neighbor Pakistan 


By Reuter 


Madrid 

Air pollution and mushrooming 
apartment blocks are spoiling the 
face of Madrid. 1 

The priceless paintings of Velaz- 
quez, Goya, and other great masters 
are threatened by smog seeping into 
the exhibition halls of the Pirado, one 
of the world’s most important art 
museums.' 

Situated In the center of Spain, on a 
plateau at the foot of the Guadarrama 
Mountains, Madrid has a population 
that has doubled to 4 million In 10 
years. 

High-rise apartment buildings have 
sprouted In once green- areas, thou- 
sands of cars clog the streets and 
innumerable chimneys belch out 
smoke during 1 Madrid’s Zcmg hard 
winter. 


Air pollution has became so bad 
that the government is considering 
drastic measures to cut it down. 

proposals' made by: a study group 
led by the Mayor of Madrid, Miguel 
Angel Garda-Lomast Include the fol- 
lowing: . 1 . 

• Limiting motor traffic by ban- 
ning all vehicles except buses from 
certain streets and permitting can to 
circulate only on odd or even-num- 
bered days, according to their plate 
numbers.' 

i ■ ■ 

• Reducing the hours central heat- 
ing is used. 

• Improving the quality of fuels 
used in transport and heating by 
reducing their sulfur content . 

While the. anti^ODuttan measures 
await the approval of Gen. Francisco 
Franco’s Cabinet, the Spanish Associ- 
ation for toe Defense of the Environ- 


ment has written a bitter complaint to 
Prtipe Minister Carlos Arias Na- 
varro. 

. In an open letter, the association 
said pollution in Madrid had reached 
alarmtngproporttorti 


but the Cortes (Psu'liament) is dis- 
cussing a bin to control the specula- 
tion.' • 


Causes identified . 

It attributed the pollution to poor 
town planning, lack of parks, the high 
sulfur content of fhei ceU sold by the 
. state monopoly, Camps*, and what it 
called the irresponstole way cars 
were being pushed on. Spaniards as 
, status symbols. 

"Madrid has grown without more 
‘planning’ tram the private interests 
of developers and speculators, V the 
association said, echoing a complaint 
heard increasingly in recent years: 

Speculation in land -and housing has 
sent rente soaring In the past year, 


‘Like a balloon' 

One town planner said: "Madrid Is 
■like an overinflated balloon into which 
more air is being pumped, without 
thinking that it can explode*. ” 

The city has grown so quickly that 
in tfce.last ip yearn, the Puerto del Sol 
and the. Gran Via have lost their, 
status as the most .fashionable shop- 
ping centers, giving way. to belts of 
modem boutiques,' - department 
stores, and arcades scattered around 
Madrid. 

For the pollution and traffic prob- 
lem, at least, a simple measure may 
help. Some experts, suggest that pollu- 
tion will decrease appreciably, if 
kadtileaos give up their habit of 
going home tor lunch and a siesta. 


Loggers find horses 
‘most profitable fuel’ 


Weatherman harks to frog croaking 


By the Associated Press 

Mallory Greek, Ore. 

Harold Benson and Ray Melvin are 
finding it profitable to switch from 
gasoline as their "fuel" source tor a 
Potlatch Corporation logging con- 
tract. 

They are using draft horses to 
remove remnants of a previous stand 
of old trees which tower over a thick 
new crop of young trees. 

According to James Thlemetns, Pot- 
latch area forester, many of these old 
stands do not attract loggers who 
have invested in modem mechanical 
equipment. Horse logging can be 
economically practical with lower 
volumes and has the added advantage 
of not extensively damaging young 
trees. Only one horte la used to drag a 
tree. 


* By John Bums 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
5i 1975. Toronto Globe and Mail - 


Peking 

China’s newest peasant hero Is an 
amateur weatherman who bases his 
forecasts on frog-croaking. 

The accomplishments of Chang Chi- 
tsal, publicised nationally by the state 
radio network and in provincial news- 
papers, promise to launch millions of 
peasants on a new frog-spotting fad. 

Curious a a this might seem to 
Westerners accustomed to getting 
their weather forecasts from radio 
and television. It makes sense enough 
in a country with more than 600 
million peasants and an extraor- 
dinary variety of climate and terrain. 


Mr. ' Chang began his . mete- 
orological career in 1950" as the "peas- 
ant weather observer" of an agricul- 
tural production brigade in his native 
province of Honan, where the Talhang 
Mountains are renowned tor thjeir 
capricious effect on the local weather. 

But Mr. Chang, drawing on the 
"weather' notes" he has kept for 16 
years, helped his weather post to 
achieve 81 percent accuracy in long- ' 
range forecasts and 79 percent in 
short-range predictions in 1973, ac- 
cording to the official Hsinhua .news 
agency. 


He did it by discovering "a new law 
governing the relationship between 
weather fluctuations and frog-croak- 
ing," said the agency. 

Hewing to the Maoist dictum that 


an true knowledge derives from prac- 
tical experience, Mr. Chang set out to 
test local peasant lore that a down- 
pour coincides with frog-croaking . 
"and found that this was not always * 
true." . 

Chang’s law, as summarized by the 
Agency, Is more complicated. "If 
frogs croak on a fine day, it will rain 
in two days; if frogs croak after 1 rain, 

It will be fine weather; it will continue 
to rain if frogs - do not croak after 
successive overcast days." 

The local authorities were so im- 
pressed by the results Obtained* 
through Mr. Chang’s methods that 
they ordered a book published about 1 
it. He now seems- well on his way to 1 
becoming a soil of national in- 
stitution. ■ 


ByQutuboddln. Aziz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Karachi, Pakistan 

- Pakistan's oil-rich Arab friends and 
next-door ally Iran are supplying this 
south Asian “poor" country with a 
sizable chunk of their spiraling reve- 
nues. 

' Since its oil- and food-import bills 
are expected to amount to nearly $700 
million this year, Pakistan eagerly 
has welcomed fids demonstration of 
‘ Muslim neighborltaess. 

The speedy earthquake-relief aid 
- given 1 the past month; totaling some 
$40 million from Saudi Arabia, Libya, 
■United Emirates, and Kuwait and 
Iran, was only the most recent ex- 
ample. of the generosity of these 
nations toward their co-religionists in 
Pakistan. 

Iran earlier had made the first 
large installment on a low-interest 
$580- million loan to be used for financ- 
ing such things as cement plants, 
fertilizer factories, textile mills, and 
agri-based industries. 

Saudi Arabia has -promised Paki- 
stan- an interest-free loan of $100 
milli on. Tn addition, a large number of 
joint Industrial projects will be under- 
taken with Saudi finances, such as 
Pakistan helping to set up an auto- 
assembly plant in Saudi Arabia. 


strengthening their economic 
ticms. The two governments 
agreed to set up a joint shir 
company with Libyan finances 
Pakistani personnel. They also 
agreed to set up in Karachi a ] 
publishing house to print an Islan 
Muslim history in Arabic, En| 
and other languages. . - 


Two palaces built 

Sheikhs from the Persian Gulf e 
rates are buying real estate in p, 
stan. The ruler of Abu Dhabi hag & 
two palaces, one at Karachi and 
other near Rahimyarkhan in 
Punjab. He retires to these hxxurl 
resorts in the winter for a soj 0 
with his flock of trained falcons. 

Most of the luxury suites in ] 
rachi’s posh hotels are reserved 
rich Arab tourists whose gener 
tips often exceed the munificenci 
Americans in the post-war period. 

Pakistanis, meanwhile, have 
come the' largest single element In 
population of foreign workers In 
gulf emirates. More than a thous* 
Pakistani doctors are employ 
throughout toe Arab countries, s 
the home remittances of Paklsta 
working abroad exceed $160 min im 


Contract awarded 

The United Arab Emirates (UAE ) 
have furnished more than $100 million 
. for establishing an oil refinery and a 
huge fertilizer plant, in Multan In 
Pakistan, with a 660-mile pipeline 
from Karachi to feed the projected 
refinery. The UAE is reported to be 
devoting 16 percent, of its oil revenues 
to aid for developing countries. 

A P akistani firm him just been 
awarded a contract to erect a steel re- 
rolling plant in Abu Dhabi. 

■ Pakistan and^ Libya also .are 


Upsurge in exports 

There also has been a big upaurg 
Pakistan's exports to other Mas 
countries. Exports to Saudi Ara 
Abu Dhabi. Iraq, Iran, and Inflow 
nearly have doubled hi the past 
years. Most of the $200 milling Wl 
of Pakistani rice exported last y 
went to the Middle East. 

Pakistan is urging its Arab trie 
to invest still more of their petro 
liars In Pakistan. And Paklstai 
expected to benefit substantially ft 
the newly established $i-billlon 
laznic Development Bank, which 
lend money for development proji 
In Muslim countries. 
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J\mxry(>Mao^ vtafoay oyer 
Rod Laver to their: $100,000 "Wto-. 
ner-take-afl~ < ''TV^-V Spectacular 


nis fans didn't already laiow — 
even toough a Iptof town may 
have beenretactaHttoadmttit," '. 

Sentimentalists weretwping for . 
the old; cbamjiioQ. to prevailover. 

the praah, * ‘ Ax»^ 

who 

world's No.iplayer, hut# wasn't 
awryrealistiq hope. Anyonewho 

— 7 ~ ',. V "£ ■ 

; Gome plan ^ 

remembered - Connors' ; ^deyasv : 
tatfng \dctorles tyvBr ,Kem Rose- ’ 
wall at lK>th Wlmhle<^ aad For- 
est mils last ..year.- was .; .'surety •" 
’ aware of that.-- • '■ • ' • >1 '• . - ' : : 

iaver ' gave it • a : good try,; 
though; 'even raising .the spirits of 
■the crowd toiy coraing^oca the ropes 
to win the thlrd set before going 
down bjra: 6-4 t 

And the . way the - whole promotion’ 
captured 'the imagination .of .the 
public may well have opeped op 
an euttrenew idstafdrUie sport ■. 

In Its iHiildnp and jactual stag- 
ing, this battle ^ofchampicma had 
more the air idf heavyweight 
championship flght than. of any 


. .. jSort of tr gditlonftT tannin oojn- - 
T / IpetUlonl The format obviously . 

)4r^iwdrlted • as far.* as audience re- 
;• ^.sponse was cdn^ecxsad), .and no •* 
rVyaoaner was thi« match over ; . 

concerned: ■ware/; lottking. 

> <^ahaad to rimtiar '- ny » w»r^ - hf gp >y. 

• ; .jV-togad - to-head extra vagang as< _ ’ . 

:.:>^*iOooiiora said right - after the. 

■ . t^anatch that he'd happy ip .give : 
ithe j 36-year-old Aus tralian legend J 
ySrt LaCTeinatch "hi the near-.ftitnre,**? . . 
and Laver indicated interest too ^ . .. 
-.though he joktr^Iy aaM he wOuld,- 
the Idea even more if there- ... 
^5 ,were some way he couldbecome 
. v ;-ri a^llttle younger. /i • ' ' 

, '^--V.~Lieas than air -hour : .later -Mel-.. 
.^b°urne tennis' promoter. John ' 

. .JBrown telephoned Connors With & 1‘ 

. $188,000 offer to come to Australia 1 

* play either Liaver ' or John . 
Jjlawcombe, who debated Jimmy 

recent Australian . Opehand -\ -•■ 
:;. . ; i^ We chief rival at the moment . 

: ' - for the title of the world’s top , 
player. s ; 

t r Gonnora' manager Bill Riardan 
eyen talked of a potential half 
minion dolbur match against Ar- 
_ .^«ntine star Quillerm^ Vilaa in 
Buenos Aires.'but Indicated hosi- 
er tency on that one because ccf the 
- ' . . : r .: political climate there. - 

- / With all the money being .tossed 
''.. around, though, and ■ with the 
obvious appeal crf these challeng e ' 

; matches to the public (remember ' 


-game hunter of tennis 




~giMU ^84 

mM s a 2 %\ 


AP photo 


Jimrriy sails over net versus Layer 


Billie Jean King vs. Bobby - 
Riggs?),' it segms v more than 
likely ^ that a new format may be 
evitivbig. My. guess is that before 
too tong we'll see some sort of- 
‘‘wnrrlrf q bamptopship 1 1 rantrfMM . 
at regular ii#ervalfl — f perhaps* 
six months or a year — in which'. 


an acknowledged' - champion 
would defend, his title .a gainst -the 
No. i challenger. 

One thing such a format would 
have going for it is that it would 
give the veteran player toe best 
shot he Is likely to have at a young 
superstar .like Connors- It didn’t 


. work out that way this time, of 
course, but obviously the "old 
guard" type has a . better chance 
in a single match oh a given day 
' than he does late in a big tourna- 
ment after a grueling week of 

play. 

Thus these challenge matches 
could be an especially big oppor- 
tunity for toe Lavers and Rose- 
. walls, except that the Wky Con- 
nors is playing right now^t’s hard 
to see anyone giving away that 
- : many years and beating Mm even 
under the most favorable of con- 
ditions. ... 

.. Certainly Laver had everything 
1 going for him when he made his 
bid. The celebrity-studded crowd 
, at Caesar's Palace in Las Vegas 
was most definitely In the lover -80 
category, aud it rooted accord- 
ingly. - The Rocket also got his 
. choice of tennis balls, picking a 
heavy duty type designed to slow 
things down a bit and neutralize 
Ms young foe's speed and power. 
Nobody could give him back any 
of those 14 years, however, and 
against Connors’ relentless, ma- 
chlne-like style of play they even- 
tually just had to tell. 

Even in defeat, thoagh, the man 
who won tennis’ grand slam in 
1982 and i960 showed that he still 
has enough left to beat most 
players. Down 4-5 and serving in 
the loth game of the fourth set, fox- 


instance, he saved five match 
. points with an incredible display 
■ of clutch shotmaking and finally 
won the game. 

That was his last gasp, how- 
ever, as Connors calmly held his 
own service and then broke Laver 
at love in the 12th game to Close 
out the match. 

"I think it was the toughest 
match I've ever had in my life," 
Connors said of his epic con- 
frontation which strangely 
marked the first time these two 
great left-handers had ever faced 
each other on' the courts. 'And 
while that mig ht have been a 
slight exaggeration, it certainly 
was one of his most dramatic and 
exciting ones. 

Laver understandably, felt he 
might have a better chance ano- 
ther time if he were more tourna- 
ment-hardened than be Is right 
now in the wake of a six-month 
hiatus. Some others agreed, in- 
cluding former great Don Budge 
and ex-Australian Davis Cup 
Coach Harry Hopxnan, both of 
whom said they thought the Ro- 
cket would win a rematch. 

Personally I think the only 
thing that would give him much of 
a Chance would be If he could 
become a modern-day Ponce de 
Leon. It would be fun to see Mm 
try again, though — and I'm sure 
he will. 
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JOBS. AND JOY IN -THE' ' SAN 
Francisco 'Bay area. AM office skills 
needed. Men ind Manen. No .fee. 
CERTIFIED". TEMPORARY PERSON- 
NEL, San ■ Francisco, 625 Market St 
Also in MUlbrae. Palo Alto, and San 
Jose, CaMf. - 


P/T COOK - EVEN1N6S 

Westchester County. For 2 adults and 
2 children- Salary open.: Box B-2. 588 
5th Ave. NYC 70036. - ^ •• 


REAL ESTATE 


RYE, NEVY-YORK 




Gardener's dream New England Cape 
oh ft. acre with vfejw of L.t Sound., 4 
bdrms.. 2H baths, pine-paneled IVg. 
rm. Sm. formal garden, rock garden, 
waterfall in woodsy privacy. Low oil bUL 
$98,500. (SI 4) 567-1921. 


NEW JERSEY - COLTS NECK; 
Luxurious home on targe property In 
mbit condition; 4 bdrms., 3ft baths. 2 
frpL $102^00. Lfrteroft; Designed for 
practioner home/office; 2-3 bdnm.‘2 
baths. ‘ exceptional wooded acre, 
$75,000. CROWELL . AGENCY 
741-4030. 




WANTED: PLEASANT, HELPFUL 

woman on soelaL security to keep 
house for ekterty^iidow In Ft Lauder- 
dale, Fla. First class references re- 
uired. Call f305l 565-5314. ■ 


RETIRED MAN TO WASH POTS & 
pans. General dean up of kitchen & 
store rooms. Full or part time. Call 221 - 
9174 for appt BromMew Sanatorium, 
4571 Grlmn- Ave., Les Angeles, CA 


DALLAS,' TEXAS. TWO BEDROOM 
furnished apartment. Redefco rated. 
$1 40.00 per month— bills paid. No Pets. 
Ill N. Wlnnetka. Phone 943-2567 or 
341-3704. ' • t • 


SILVER SPRING, MD. 
apt in private home. Park-Cke setting 
vicinity Mormon Temple. Couple .only. 
No pets. $425 per month. CaB {301} 
589-5790. 


ADVANCE • — 

To park, place; 1 bedroom apts. 
w/pooi. garden, verandas Si 65/mo. 
152 Rose Ave., Santa Rosa. Caffi. 
~ 071 528-3586. 


SOMERVILLE. MASS. CENTRALLY 
located. 1st fl. ‘apL, 2 bdrms, din.. 
Uvrm., kit Close to churches, bus Tines 
shopping. Gas ht $1 75/mo. + utils! 
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What kind of people become 
Christian Science nurses? 

People with a lively interest in the world around them. 
People who take deep satisfaction in helping others. 
Capable people of any age who are mature, 
dedicated Christian Scientists. 

People like these soon discover that Christian 
Science nursing is a career both challenging and 
rewarding. They see'Christfan Science healing at 
work, support it and bring mankind closer to 
understanding what It is. ' 

to prepare for nursing, you need to take our one- 
year Practical Nurses Training Program. Three 
months of it may be taken In Boston, San Francisco, 
or Princeton, New Jersey; while the remainder is 
available af accredited bare facilities throughout the 
United States, the entire program Is also offered in 
England. . ' 

if you're interested and are a Mother Church 
member, write to either of the following: • 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Sciehce^Center, Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 

Department of Care . 

Committee for Great Britain and lreland 
Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
Strand, London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 

Equal opportunity employer. 


AN OHIO oil co. 

PLENTY OF MONEY plus cash bo- 
nuseo. fringe benefits. to mature indi- 
vidual In your area. Regardless of ex- 
perience,;. akmaH X.K. Read, ; Pres., 
American Lubricants Co., Box 696, 
Dayton, Ohfo 45401. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS REG. OR 
Sub. organists and ' soloists. - First 
Churcti of Christ, Scfemtst, Bellevue.- 
wash. Please phone 1206) 455-4310 



ORGANIST-PERMANENT POSITION 

Allen organ. Writs First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 455 West Ave„ Nor- 
way CT 06851. ■ 




NOW... NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

In a proven sales, fluid. Learn the re- 
warding business ; of helplrfo people 
plan their financial futures — m our ex- 
clusive new. training program. IDS now 
backs you from the start, with training 
salary or lop commissions. As. a 
trained IDS Specialist, you will have 
our 80 years of know-how and ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you Bvq 
where you wish and set your own 
hours. Your income goes as high as 
your efforts . and abodes allow, and 
those > who prove themselves advance 
rapkfly to management Training starts 
soon throughout the country, it you 
want to be one of the first In this dy- 
namic new progarm, write INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, Unit 60 ~ 
19A IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 55402. - 


MAIL ORDER IMPORT/EXPORT 
Home .Business. Spare/full time. Big 
profits. World famous importer guides 
you. For FREE- BOOK write MaBinger, 
.Dept A133B, 6100 VarieL Woodland 
Hills. CA 91364. ' ' 


LYNNFIELD, MASS-— COLONIAL 
Ranch on 25,000' lot. Has F/p'd. hrrm., 
dn.. eat-in ktt, 3 bdrms., tile bath. Pan- 
eled famrm. .lower leveL Fine cond. 
Combination wlndows-garage. 6 apple 
trees on lot Priced hi lowMO's. Rob- 
ert Stone Realtors (617) 246-1950/665- 
4260. - 


COASTAL - VILLAGE FABM COIt 
pletety restored 100 yr. okl farm house. 
SttUhg'.on a quiet. 90 aerps. Attached 
bam, workshop, stn. garage. 2 miles 
from salt water landing Wafdobora, Me. 
Asking $52,000. Abbotonl Realty Rte. 
32, V kJoboro. ME 04572. (207) 832- 


200 BEAUTFUL ACRES IN CENTRAL 
Arkansas. Excetent stock fatrro. 
Fenced; cross - fenced, ^ - spring-fed 
ponds, bams, corrals, 4 weOa, plus 18 
wooded acres, ft mils gravel road from 
black top. (602) 294-1341, Tucson. Ar- 
izona. 


GRAD - STUDENT SEEKS FUR- 
rush ad apartment for immediate occu- 
pancy. Plus or minus $200. No smok- 
ing or drinking. Coll Bruce (212) 678- 
3710 from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. (N.Y.C.) 


' " HOMES WANTED ' 


YOUNG GIRL MOVING TO LOS 
Angeles, Calif, to earn college ex- 
penses. Looking for. home or apt to 
share. 'Box 4; S320; 3600 Wilshfre 


ALLEN ORGAN 25 PEDALS 

Church Registration. Ideal for . small 
ureft. Best offer. Mounta)n^de,’New 
(201)233-3432. 


GARDENING 


GENERAL HOUSE AND GARDEN 

Odd Jobs. Laridnson Brothers. San 
Francisco. (415) 584-3007. 


BRITISH ANCESTRY TRACED 

Family histories compiled. BroQk9 & 
Simpson, Genealogists. 5 Fenchurch 
SL, London EC3M 3 AP, Tel.: 01-635 
8211. 


NURSING SERVICES 


VISITING NURSE SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
tion for Christian Scientists, Inc., of 
San Francisco. Available- 24 hours, 7 
-days. - Ptb. 'Box 1727, -San Francisco. 
Da 94101. Telephone 992-6870. 


VACATION 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY. ACCOMMODATIONS 


tygTORlA. B.C„ CANADA- WORLD 
famous Olde England inn welcomes 
families, honeymooners. to our Eng.- 
Vinage m 5 acres. Gift shop. Eng. food. 
Rooms with antique Canopy beds. 
Open all year. 382-6311, 426 Lampoon 
SL 


SEA SHELL MOTEL 

Naples,' Florida — Downtown — -AAA 
Tropical landscaping, heated pool All 
roams: ' Telephone, sir conditioned, 
ekedric heat Color Cable TV. No effi- 
ciencies. Restaurants nearby. 82 Ta- 
mlami Trail So. Zip 33940. 


BEAUTIFUL' KAUAI 

Weekly/ monthly vacation homes on 
The Garden isle. For brochures write: 
Bonnie C. Dunford. Realtor. P.O. Box 
608. Koloa, Kauai. Hawaii 98758. 
Phone (608) 742-0615— 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


"ACCOMMODATIONS 


nj777c* >rn:iu’t 


Blvd.. Los A 


L’liL. 


PORTLAND, ORE.— LADY 

pardon wanted to share Igt. jhskpng. 
duties In-home of 'elderly lady inaxch. 
for Rm^.Bd., $ small wages. Phone 
(503) 771-3383. 


' WM. WAGNER • 

Plano Tuning and Repairing. Regis- 
tered Member Plano Technicians 
Guild. 878-8202. St. Louis Missouri. 


PIANO TUNING & REGULATING 

In the New England area-- Days or eve- 
nings. Call John Rosseei (617) 878- 
SI 69. Mass. 


PR 


SPECIAL- 500 20 LB. LETTER- 



LONDON, W.9, LARGE FURNISHED 

sunny tsedBttting-room with cooker, 
sink and fridge. Tel: 01^286 8299, CSM 
GA, 4. Grosvenor PI..- London SW1X 
7JH. 


BABYLON, N.Y, heedb 500 #10 Envelopes both fo( 

80 ft waterfront Unusual .6 rm. house. $38.50 .Prepaid. Rubber Stamps. Busi- 
Mature couple preferred. References, ness Cards. W. T. Marten. P.O. Box 


DAVID MURE &.CQ., LTD. . 

21-23 .Chllworth Street. Paddington. 
W.2 Telephone 01-723 8217/8. Floor 
covert specialists and consultants. 
Extensive carpet library -.and testing 


$350 month. (516) FL-4-7B14. 


CALIFORNIA 




362 Kentfleid, CA 94904. Phone (415) 
398-5638 S-F. 



PORTRAITS IN OIL FROM PHOTO, 

on' Unen canvas. Contact Joynell Ditto, . 
(314) 391-9126, 2242 VHIaga Green. 
9, Chesterfield, MO 6301 7. 


LIDO ISLE'-NEWPORT 
Tennis— Boating— Community 


BEACH. 

drama 


group— Friendly environment Is this 
your Way ot Hfe? A tew choice proper- 



ties avalable. . Lewte T. , Osborn, Gib 
WOlker Realty. 3355 Via Lido, Newport 
Beach, I Cast. (714) 675-5499, (714) 
675-5200. 


JAN LUTZ, REALTOR - 

Residential Sates &. Appraisals. 760 
Market St, Rm. 315,. San Francisco. 
CaAf. (415) 986-1226 or 924-4571. 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH BY MRS. 
Mary Baker Glover (Eddy), First Edi- 
tion, 187$. The book Is in Its original 
binding, somewhat used: pages .ntacL 
.Will provide further Information upon 
request. LITTLE-READ BOOKS. 12501 
Woodward - Avenue. Highland Park, 
Michigan 48203. Phone: 1 (313) 867- 
1229,. 


INCOME TAX PREPARATION IN 

office, bank. Individuals, etc. Also: tem- 
porary office work, microfilming, etc., 
days & weekends. (312) 264-0677 (ChL 



L* 1 BOOKKEEP6R-STENO 

for Ch ristian Science Reading Room 
Committee. Fufl or part tima optional. 
'• Box S-1, 588 5th Aval 




'* • , SURETY MANAGERS: 1 CHEMICAL, 
Meaty Metal. u -S2i;000; industrial 
T- , Rebmons S21.000; Engineers: Chem- 






Development Industrial to 
; Market Research and Sales to 
$25,000. Fees pud. Dana Cowefi Em- 
Ptoymant(3t4) 231^994; ffll Ofivo. SL 
tows, MO 83101. 


COUPLE TO BE ASSISTANT 

Manager of 13-ordt AAA rated Motel In 
Carthage, Texas. No experience nec- 
essary.. Free Apartment All utlfities 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is no factor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and Bvlng ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
Si 00.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Tenacre School of 
Christian Science Nursing is one of 
three accredited by the Dept of Care 
of The Mother Church. For information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632: Princeton, NJ 08540. 


STTUATJONS Wanted 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMER/ANALYST. 
Single, willing' to travel or relocate. 
Three (3) yeare-plus experience In 
business and manufacturing areas. 
Languages Cobal. Fortran, PL-1, 'As-, 
semUar. Resume on request Donald 
E. Lecomu, 1466 Rosedale, Pontiac. 
Michigan 48053. Phono 1 (313) 682- 
3023. • • 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business .is avaiiable in 
your Immediate area for ah individual 
capable of running his own business ’ WHAL^ BOATS & SEA GULLS. NEW 
with a potential In ’excess of $40,000 trWevel with btg view to sea near Dana 
per- year NET. Investment required. “ rna ™®- V®™®. Peg BoGnger, 
Call coflectrMr; Albert (214) 827-4762. JgjJ 1 ? 497 -1761 or 494-8266 

BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 1 
110.000 a yr. & more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles pubfehed In natT mega- 
Zinas. Send for information. Hartley, 

Dept 2. 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95841. . . 




100 STAMPS AND APPROVALS 

$1JOO;' Send $1.00 to "FIVE STAR 
STAMP. P.O. Box 854, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon 97601. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


KING GEORGE HOTEL— SAN FRAN- 
Cisco. Class “A** Bldg. 334 Mason. 
Near theaters & restaurants. Clean, 
comfortable/ Refrigerator, Security 
Guard ’ 24 Hours. Moderate rates. 
Day/wfc-/mo. (415) 781-5050. 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED— USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs a wiH pay 
cash-. For example 9x12 Sarouk $700, 
9x12 Keshan $1,500, 9x12 Keren a n- 
shah $1,500, 6x4 Antique Silk $3,000, 
9x12 Antique SDk $9,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
coflect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
.write John Martin, 8168 Mefrose Ave.. 
-os Angeles, CA 90046. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR . 

Tiffany Lamps, Tiffany Glass & 
Bronzes. Also English & French Cameo 
Glass, American Art & Cut Glass & 
Pottery. Leaded and Reverse Painted 
Lamps. Write or call D. Trent, 230 
Garth Road. Scarsdale. N.Y. (914) 725- 
4678 or (21 2) 371-3781 


NEEDED; SENTINELS- 1937 (VOL. 39) 
& earlier; Journals — 1922 (Vol. 40) 8 
earner; separate & bound to complete 
our Bound volumes. Give condition A 

S ice. Write Christian Science Reading, 
Dorn. 12”N BothweD, Palatine. IL 
60067 or call (312) 392-1756 (IH.) 


“YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 

from' WynrhSavfle Ltd., 17 Radley 
Mews, ^reton W.B BJP. TeL 01-937 
4588, mound town and lor sightseeing. 


f - CLEANING 'SERVICES 


WETTQN CLEANING SERVICES, LTD. 

43 Cadogan Streai. Chelsea S.W. 3. 
TeL 0V589-7747 5228/7/8 (London 
Area) Window. General Cleaning, Paint 
Washing Interior, Exterior, Decora- 
tions, etc. 


DORIS PUSEY 

High-class dressmaking including 
Readers, dresses; Alterations. Remo- 
deling. 23 Love day Road, West Ealing, 
W.13, TeL; 01-579 1588. 




ST: ANNE’S MANAGEMENT SEUEC- 
tion and Employment Agency, 43 High 
SL, Addlestone, Surrey. Weybridge 
48134/5/6. .Covers afl grades of staff 
the U.K. 


BRITISH ISLES- AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


POOD PRODUCTS 


LEISURE DRINKS IMPORT A WIDE 
range ol Interesting non-alcohoOc 
drinks. Weddings a speciality. Please 
ask for details. Leisure Drinks Ltd., As- 
tan-on-Trenl Derby. Tel: 0332.792538. 


5 POUNDS GOLD PIECE - 1911 

CSM GC 4 Grosvenor PI.. London 
SW1X 7JH. 


HAIR BY JOHN A MARGARET 
Specialized cutting - Ladies A Gents. 
40 North Parade, Chessington. 01-397 
2188, and 39 Tattenham Cres.. Tatterv- 
ham Comer. Epsom, Burgh Heath 
51639. 


HAIRSTYLIST 


FULLTIME MALE STYLIST 

for lad res' and gents' salon and 2 ap- 
prentices, Epsom and Chessington. 
Excellent salary. Tel: Burgh Heath 
51B39. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


SEA FORD, SUSSEX FOR RETIRE- 
rnent. Enchanting Bow-Fronted 2 Bed- 
roomed centrally' heated house, midst 
lovely maintained grounds, dose to 
Sea & Town. Garage available. 15,00'/ 
unds. Tel: -Seaford 694205. 


18 MILES FROM LONDON 
spacious modem house, beautifully sit- 
uated. Large reception room. 3 bed- 
rooms. 2 bathrooms, studio flatlet, c.h., 
garden 2 acres. 49.500 pounds. Tel: 
Tad worth (Surrey) 3317. 


HOUSES TO LET 


LONDON (SOUTH).- MODERN TER- 
raced house, three bedrooms. Fur- 
nished Including china and linen. C.h.. 
garden. Available 12 months. CSM FM. 
4 Grosvenor PL. London SW1X 7JH. 


IF YOU THINK CAR INSURANCE 
is too costly or too complicated we 
could prove you wrong. Afl S V aR'S Au- 
toway Policy is the comnionsense ap- 
proach to Insurance and It's exclusive 
to the non-drinker. If you'd like to know 
more — why not get In (ouch with us? 
Ansvar Insurance Co. Ltd., Ansvar 
House. London Road, Wembley, Mid- 
dlesex. HA9 7HA. Tel: 902 6281. 


L S POWTER A CO_ 80 HOE 
SL, Walthamstow, London, E-17. TeL: 
01-520 3366. AO types of insurance ef- 
fected. Agents for Ansvar. Church in- 
'altets. 


ORGANS 




oci/ccdcd muuuinu A™ Y OU LOOKING FOR ME7 
SEKEEPER-UlMPANION Mature man. exek. health, p/t work 2-3 
1 for older woman. No .heavy waric. Uve days wwy. Dependabffity & alertness. 
■ in, Rs to ren o ea required. Wtohim area qq. tela. vote*. Salary open. Box N-1, 




M2jC-y_ 



t ) : \ n utm 



3) 476-7778, 


Buy Savings Bonds 


588 5 Ave, NYC. NY 10036. 


_ INTERNATIONAL' 

financial- administrative and Marketing 
Manager seeks chaflenglng. position. 
Knowledge ot accounting, budgeting, 
bank relations,. EDP, marketing, prod- 
uct development, personnel and pen- 
sion plan administration. WB1 relocate. 
B6k A-1. 688 5 Ave.. NYC NY 10038. 


REAL ESTATE 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


LAND FOR SALE' 


PRINGIPIA TUITION ■ 

Must be paid by sola of my Florida lots 
(General Development) Port Charlotte, 
Port Malabar. Michele Pexton,- 1509 
Carton Way, Otda. City. (405) 751- 
4561. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


aasB gagas 
Efflara ssae 

eras Hciaaa 
esh ess saaa 
□□as saa bed 
aamss aaa 
nas □asasasm 
□n aaau nasa 
□aauas -snaia 
□snss aass 



NEVILLE M. IRELAND 

Chartered Surveyor. 7 Meiboum SL. 
Royaon, Herts..' SGB 7BP. Tel. 0763 
43193. Structural Surveys, plans drawn 
tar extensions: planning applications 
made; compulsory purchase claims. In- 
surance valuations- Agent for Ansvar 
Total Abstainers Insurance. 


h Doper a jacjcson, chart- 

ered Swveyor. Structural Surveys. 
Vahiationo. Letting, Acquisition and 

Sale of Residential, Commercial and 
Industrial Property. 48 Fulham High St., 
London SW6 3LO. TeL: 01-736 1161 


* RIVERSIDE 

ORGAN STUDIOS LTD. 

We offer one of the finest 
selections of ORGANS & 
PIANOS in the country for 
home, church or school. 
Special terms available for 
readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Credit terms available. 

Part exchange. 

Free delivery U. K. 

Open 9:30 - 6:30: Mon. - Sat 




TeL B1 -MS-1231 


PIANIST WANTED. 


PIANIST FOR SUNDAY 

Services — apply Clerk. First Church of 
Christ, Scientist. Ely Street, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LADY DESIRES Posi- 
tion as Mothers-hcrip/Companton, will 
go anywhere but fare must be paid. 
Apply CSM~ GD 4 Grosvenor Place, 
London SW1X 7JH. 


5 MAIL HOTELS AND PENSIONS 
IN BRITISH ISLES 


idled ftaf near Epsom. Easy reach of ENGLAND 

London ftwi Y 7.IH Beach Bunpalow. Tel. 763050. 




BLAKES OF CHELSEA, LONDON 


WORTHING, SUSSEX - CUMBER- 
land Hotel. On sea front west of pier. 
45 bedrooms. C.H. UfL Special terms 



m * — * ui . V i a, v,n. utl special terms 

&»<;!!!: sector 


WKm 

Wm 


Chtenall. Resident Director. Tel. 35084. 


ire had vary good response 
from this ad— Thank -you I— 
16 replies to date!" 

Mrs. Charles Bond, Coronado, CA 


get response, 
use monitor 
classifieds. 


The Qhhistian Scdence 
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Sketches by Ann Matthews 


Dining-storage groupings 
with you as the designer 


By Marilyn Hoffman 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

New Tork 

An Inexpensive dining arrangement with built-in 
storage? 

Of course! Unfinished chests, topped with a slab of 
plywood, Formica, marble, or glass can torn the trick 
beautifully. 

Here are a few ideas that provide drawer space for 
such everyday necessities as placemats, napkins, can- 
dles, carving and salad sets, silverware, and centerpiece 
“makings,” as well as dining or serving space. 

You can be as simple or as elaborate as you want in 
your of paint and hardware. You can top with 

practical Formica or with elegant marble, or thick glass. 
But if yon are clever, you will come up with a d i n i n g- 

storage solution that is of your own device and ingenuity. 

Start with chests 

A. Buy two basic 36-inch-wide, three-drawer unfin- 
ished chests. Faint or stain and finish them to your own 
taste. This • arrangement belongs to a couple who 
combined pale aqua and avocado green paint in the 
chests and who decided to splurge on the ceramic- tile 
top. The stock slab door can be had in either birch or 
mahogany (the mahogany one sells for about $25 in New 
York City). 

If you are inclined toward tile, as was this pair, yon can 
buy large 12-by-12-iuch, decorative ceramic tiles, glue 
them down, grout them in, and frame them in an 
enclosed molding. Or, if you want to do it the simplest 
way, you can sand the door well, stain it, and varnish it 
with a durable polyurethane high- or low-gloss finish. 


'Any hardware or paint store can give advice on other 
finishing ideas. Here, the chairs are inexpensive bent- 
wood types, and the Impressive lighting fixture centered 
over the table lends a bit of class. , 

Serving space provided 

B, This arrangement of three unfinished chests, 
conjoined and given a single countertop, could provide 
ideal serving space for buffet entertaining, or simply be 
a useful and decorative storage piece against the wall in 
a dining room, entrance hall, living room, den, or 
bedroom. Again, tbe top could be slate, travertine, white 
opaque glass, or a slab or plywood covered . with 
Formica. 

The chests can be antiqued, wood stained, or painted in 
two colors. You can select bigger, more important 
wooden pulls, or choose shiny brass ones. Here, a framed 
inexpensive modern graphic is hung on the wan at one * 
end to balance an ample -sized lamp at the other. By 
adding an interesting book or two, or a brass box, the 
setting Is complete, effective, and inexpensive. 

Here's a nifty solution 

C. Do you have a tiny nook that needs a tea-for-two 
arrangement — small, compact, and snug? Perhaps the 
end of a kitchen, or a wall in the master bedroom? For 
this nifty solution, buy two 29-Inch -high, four-drawer 
narrow chests. Those 16 Inches wide run about $21 each. 
Paint and join at the back. Add a slab of heavy plywood, 
thick glass, or marble. Pull up two modestly priced 
director’s chairs in bright canvas, plop a tall palm in the 
corner, and hang a cluster of framed prints above. 




Pine paneling and open beams create cozy atmosphere 


Heirloom 



Heirloom Mi | unfinished] 'SI 2.00* 

Han drubbed 

with Dwus* Oil finish' 514.95- v? 

V ’ * 

"plus S 95 far U.S. postage ./^ 
Florida. residents odd 4 •» sales tax. »j(5 
x 2fi” Wei. wt. !*» fbs. 


Light weight hordwwod lapeslry loom lor 12" x 42" samplers or two 12" x ’ 
IB* mats. Its wubI lop for relaxing warp, spacing springs for even 
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Giant hearth is 
focal point of 
hand-hewn cottage 


By Naomi Griswold 
Special to . 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Norwalk, Com. 

Settled on a alopq, sur- 
rounded by two acres of 
oak woods, this sturdy cots 
tage of stone and timber 
was built by the hands of 
one man. It’s a do-it-your- 
self masterpiece by God- 
frey C. Shaw. 

The core of the house Is 
one big living area, about 
20-by-40 feet, with pitched 
beamed ceiling and a gtgeat 
stone sculptured fireplace, 
free-standing, and erected 
about two-thirds down the 
length of the room. 

Every atone of fids “In 
the round" fireplace was 
cut, chiseled, and placed 
by Mr. Shaw. He installed 
a copper smoke hood anda 
super flue, for he knew that 
a hearth with Its crackling 
fire was the heart of a 
house. Before Its burning 
embers, children roast 
marshmallows; before Its 
warmth favorite books are 
read; around it gather 
family and friends. Occa- 
sionally a fondue bubbles 
In the pot suspended on the 
crane swung over the 
flames, or an omelet Is 
prepared over the coals in 
a long-handled trypaxL, 

Mr. Shaw's design for 
the cottage emphasized 
fids commodious living 
roam. He planned far the 


enjoyment of music, tak- 
ing into account the tim- 
bered cathedral celling in 
designing the acoustics 
and “building In'’ stereo 
equipment. The room also 
features built-in bookcases 
with plenty •• of storage 
space for records, tapes, 
games, and ‘ magazines. 
Recessed shadow-box 
shelves display china and 
flower arrangements. 

There are areas for 
game tables and for com- 
fortable- ' seating. ar- 
rangements.- It is & room 
that can .accommodate 
many guests; On gala eve-' 
nldgs It can become a 
dance floor, whan the car- - 
pets are taken up and the 
- furniture moved against 
the wall. 

The biillder felt that the 
composition of the building 
materials used should con- 
tribute in -essence to the 
warmth and honest appeal 
of the Interior’s atmo- 
sphere. The textures of the 
hand-hewn rocks, the pro- 
portion s ~ of the great 
beams in the vaulted cell- 
ing, the unvarnished “pine 
paneling, the wide floor 
planks, all . blend to give a 
feeling sA strength, stabil- 
ity, comfort ' • - 


Utilitarian areas ' 

with the emphasis given 
to the living room, the 
utilitarian — the work, 


‘Heart othouse! warms and welcomes ? 


sleep, eating areas ' are . 
but cubicles opening off the 

ijig, main roomV^djacent . 
to a tidy, compact ^tchen,.> 
for instance, is .a .sunny 
dining porch with a win- 
dow wall overlooking "gar- * 
dens and a pond. , The other 
cubicles opening- att- the 
living room contain sleep? 
ing stalls and batfcetoaels^ 


. and . storage cupboards, 
neatly studded ^between 
rooms, perfonnthe doable 
function Of soundproofing 

• and insulation. . 

The exterior of the how* 

* combines j^. '.' Sbaw's 
stonework with vertical 
wtx>d sictLng. irs : a simp* 6 

, cottage, every inch a Jab®?, 
of love. ” V 
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Even If one -resfsts.the temptation 
to pun, “stationery” is a stable noon, 
in a world of imju-edictables.- It is a 
civil word of unassuming status, and 
low profile. A staple- of the : wen ' 
tended desk, stationery lies djEsep and 
crisp and even in the . allotted 
drawer: Matching envelopes in GO: , 
bert's "serried ranks assembled” 
stand at the ready in an adjoining 
compartment. 

That; at least; is the way things , 
are pictured in . catalogues ; and' 
glossy magazine advertisement... 
But not In my desk. My stationary: 
seems always in wbat O’Casey’s 
“Captain” Jack Boyle, called “a 
terrible state of % chsiam. 1 ’ The em-~ 
bossed letterhead sheets that looked 
discreetly' gray , under - the - fluor- 
escent department - store r lights - 
turned to something nearera murky 
baby-blue . beneath the unblinldqg. : 
incandescence of my desk lamp. 

The trouble - is that :I have not 
learned from experience. I lack the 
stationery knacks For instance, 
about fifteen years ago, a -graphic - 
designer friend Offered to devise me 


a distinctive letterhead. The offer 
was too good, and. the . design too 
handsome, to refuse. In a state of 
-heady euphoria, I ordered quires 
arid reams of full sheets, half-sheets 
for business notes, plain sheets lor 
.’ all those additional pages. ' 

After some breathless waiting on 
-my part, the treasure trove duly 

■ arrived in several large cartons. A 
..month later, I was posted to an 
/ overseas assignment. For several 

years, I frugally and diligentiy lined 

■ (Kit the old address typed a 
succession of new ones below it 
Finally, the urge to take another 
plupge became irresistible. As a 

- result, my custom-designed station- 
ary declined into service as scratch 
paper, carbon copies, and first 
drafts of efforts like this., Notjong 
agOV-I- worked my way down . to the 
lastsheet 

r . My desk abounds in. remnants of 
these dashing stationery forays — a 
hodgepodge of the mismatched and '. 
unmatched, a sensible solution 
1 would be an all-purpose . “house 
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. . Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York 

‘Portrait of Ambrolse Vollard with Cat”: Etching by Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947) 


Portrait of a remarkable man 


■. [ ;He was always a portly man; his 
neck seemed to wallow and sink in 
^© breadth of Us- shoulders and all 
■Sbearttsfis who painted his portrait 
^wldewfte the puffiness of Ms hands 
way forward. “No,” 
Sen^r/tolfi Mm one day when the 
tttf^/eestamied in toreador outfit, 
hadpicked up a rose, “the rose 
vtoidd get in the way of your hands. 
Ttawwttdown.” 

-. IfiQ re thaw hands, thought it is the 
qidnical eyebrows, the deep-set 
eyes, and the wrinkled, painfully 
contemplative brow that project in 
the portraits of Ambrolse Vollard, 
dealer, publisher, author, friend, 
ferfaapa the presence of the worried 
firowtr so marked because the 
artists saw that VdDard saw; in a 
day when, as Ms “Recollections of a 
Picture Dealer 1 ’ puts it, “the.boldest 
were unable to stomach” the paint- 
ings of this' artist but of Cezanne and 


Van Gogh in the older generation, of 
Bonnard and Vuillard and Maillol in 
the younger — Vollard showed and 
supported them. 

He often sat for them. Cezanne, 
Vollard wrote, would tell him to sit 
still, still as an apple, the image that 
occupied the artist; Cezanne be- 
came furious when his subject 
slumped into sleep. Rouault turned 
the dealer’s mask into a wash 
drawing, its dark outlines like the 
stained glass that was the artist’s 
hallmark. Bonnard, in this etching, 
as in an earlier ofl otf “Dinner in the 
Cave” used the omnipresent .art 
lover as subject. 

“How nice it must be to be a 
picture dealer!” the young student 
Vollard told htmurif. “Spending 
one’s life among beautiful things like 
that.” From 1894, Mb shop on rue 
Laffitte — “la rue des tableaux,” as 
the artists called it — enabled him to 


do so. Bis gallery became, be later 
wrote, “a pilgrim's resort, for the 
young painters, Derain, Matisse, 
Picasso, Rouault, Vuillard and the 
rest.” He became host if not hero to 
the artists he showed and published 
and could be found in the leaky 
basement apartment beneath Ms 
shop serving chicken in a recipe 
from Ms native Indian Ocean Island 
or standing dead center behind the 
easel - in - Maurice Denis’ 
“L’Hommage a Cezanne” to record 
the occasion when the work ' was 
feted in Ms shop in 1900. 

Later, sugar kings and Steins 
(Gertrude and Leo) would patronize 
Ms artists and he would set it all 
down in lively fashion in Ms lf Recol-. 
lections” tor an appreciative au- 
dience. But early or late, the dealer 
complied as subject: Bonnard with 
cat was the willing agent of art -• 

Jane Holtz Kay 


FT 

Through pines, mow-bent, 
A red silk ribbon blazes. 

On a winter hike: Mt. Haie 

By my boots , dark roots 
Brighten with clear water drops. 

Ofaway so still 

That freezing branches crack-out r 


My puffy breath 
CSxzdsoverthedziftedtralL 

b " ■ 

Give form to time 

. Agntnat tha urtiftn gravity 

“Push on.” I brush 
The marker free of snow. 

Martin Robbins - 


The Monitor's daily religious article 


stationery” with a minimum at 
committed letterbeadMgand a maxr 
imum of leeway. But that is not for 
me. 

. Even before tile last of the cloying 
baby-blue stock has been consumed, 
I- shall- make my way to some 
stationery counter, my resolve en- 
veloped in an unflinching outward 
calm. Flaps are for envelopes, not 
for the Jlkes . of me. I shall be 
dauntless. Superstationary. Unfazed 
by those opulent sample books with 
their boundless-temptations. 

And when I bave. chosen the all- 
purpose - quality bond in the all- 
purpose size in the subtly individual 
shade of sophisticated heutral (with' 
envelopes to match), there will be no 
more stationery worlds to conquer. 
A slightly awed clerk, rising above 
the excitement of the occasion, will 
sky In -a .hushed voice of assumed 
calm: “I think you're going to be 
very happy with your choice. Do you 
wish the- full- name arid address on 
.the letterhead or. . .?” 

. .John Beaufort 


Health-giving compassion 


If your step becomes suddenly 
lighter, your glance more spar- 
kling - if you feel more, vitally 
alive - it may be because you've 
just done someone a kindness. 
There is a link between com- 
passion and physical well-being. 

Christian Science makes plain 
that thinking based on unselfed 
love can be powerfully health-pro- 
moting. This is because God has 
created us to express love. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discov- 
ered and founded Christian Sci- 
ence, gives seven Bible-derived 
synonyms for God. One of these 
names for Deity is Love. Another 
is Principle. And because the Fa- 


ther of us all is both Principle - 
or source of invariable law — and 
infinite Love, the law of health 
for all His creatures must be the 
law of Love. Mrs. Eddy says. 
“God is the Principle of man, and 
man is the idea of God.” 1 
Of course, this real man, or 
spiritual man, created by divine 
Love and held forever in the law 
of Love, is not the travesty of 
man that the physical senses por- 
tray. We all know how unreliable 
these senses can be, and precisely 
because they are misleading, they 
cannot possibly be God’s avenues 
of truth to us. 

- In order to know the truth of 


[This is a Portuguese translation of today's religious article] 

TmtfugAo do artfco rotgkooo puMoado am IngUo iwata ptfglna 
[Aa frariugflao am portuguta sto puMeadu garafmanta duaa nzn por rate] 

A relacao entre a 

9 

saude e a compaixao 


Se seu passo toma-se repentina- 
mente mais leve, seu olhar mais bri- 
lhante — se voc€ se sente com mais 
vitalidade — isso pode ser porque 
voc§ foi amavel com alguem. Ha 
relacao entre* a compaixao e o bem- 
estar fisico. 

A CiSncia Crista* deixa claro que 
0 pensamento baseado no amor al- 
truista pode promover poderosa- 
mente a saude. Isso acontece por- 
que Dens nos criou para expressar 
amor. 

Mary Baker Eddy, que descobriu 
e fundou a Ci&ncia Crista, dA a 
Deus sete sinonimos colhidos da Bf- 
blia. Um desses sinfinimos A Amor. 
Outro e Prmcfpio. E porque o Pal 
de todos nos e tanto Princlpio — ou 
fonte da lei invariavel — como 
Amor infinite, a lei da saude para 
todas as Suas criaturas deve ser a 
lei do Amor. A Sr.* Eddy diz: “Deus 
e o Principio do homexn, e o homem 
e a ideia de Deus.’ 1 

Certain ente este homem real, ou 
espiritual, criado pelo Amor divino 
e mantido para sempre sob a lei 
do Amor, nao e a caricatura de 
homem que os sentidos fisicos re- 
tratam. Todos sabemos quao fali- 
veis podem ser esses sentidos, e 
precisamente por ..seran enganosos, 
.nao e possivel que sejam eles as vias 
-da verdade que Deus estabeleceu 
para nos. 

A fim de conhecermos a verdade 
a respeito do homem, o filho de 
Deus, ■ obviamente nao podemos 
voltar-nos para fitas mAtricas . ou 
balan^as que s6 medem a materia. 
Em vez disso, preci samos desen - 
volver e risar nosso sentido espiri- 
tual “O sentido espiritual”, diz a 
"Sr * Eddy, .“e uma capacidade cons- 
ciente e constante de compreendex 
Deus!” 2 

A oragao ativa essa percep^ao 
elevada. E a medida que aprende- 
mos mais a respeito da natureza de 
Deus, a medida que alcangamos 
uma compreensao mais profunda de 
riossa relagao com Ele, a Cham os 
natural expressar qualidades di- 
yinas tais como amor, saude, vitali- 
dade e inteligenda. Comegamos a 
viver mais sabiamente e a agir com 
mais compaixao. 


Era por meio do sentido espiri- 
tual que Cristo Jesus estava sem- 
pre consdente de Deus como o 
sempre-presente e sempre-disponf- 
vel Prindpio da saude e da cur a. 
Ele tin h a uma poderosa capacidade 
de amar, e era, portanto, um pode- 
roso professor- e sanador. Estava 
vibrantemente imbuido do conheci- 
xnento da filiagao do homem com 
Deus. 

Jesus disse: “Conhecereis a ver- 
dade e a verdade vos libertarA.” 3 
Quando seguimos o Mestre e nos 
empenbamos em compreender que 
todos os h omens, no seu verdadeiro 
ser espiritual, refletem o Amor di- 
vino, torn amo -nos mais amAveis e 
— como resultado — mais saudA- 
veis. Nossos pensamentos elevam- 
se acima do que e fisico. Em vez 
de olharmos para corpos doentes e 
tragos humanos desagradaveis como 
se fossem reals, reconhecemo-Ios 
como ilusfies que a verdade espiri- 
tual pode curar.' 

Ao invAs de ver atos de pura 
gentileza — quer sejam nossos ou 
de outros - — cozno trivialidades, 
podemos reconhecer neles nm pre- 
cioso grau do mesmo Cristo sanador 
que foi demonstrado por Jesus em 
seu mipisterio de salvagao. , . 

1 Ciincia € Sa&de com a Chase das Eicri- 
turas, p. 476; * Ciincia e SaUde, p. 209; 
3 Joao 8:32. 

‘CMUmn Science — pronunel«-M: kris'iyann ul'alnn. 
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tian Science PubHtfilng Society, One Norway Street Bos- 
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Daily Bible verse 

Jesus, moved with compassion, 
put forth his hand, and touched 
him, and saith unto him, I will; be 
thou Mean. Mark 1:41 


Mail too late to answer! 

•• 

- When the word service could be bracketed with that of reliability 
there was, not so long ago, a firm belief that “the mails must get 
through.” It was a cliche at which we laughed a little , but nevertheless, 
either consciously or unconsciously, we defi ni te l y .did expect the 
postman to deliver letters to our door several times a day regardless of 
the weather or the state of the nation. 

- Even when the snow lay feet deep on the Scottish hills we did not for a 
minu te doubt that Mr. McGregor would eventually reach us with a 
birthday card from Granny. Even when there was a heatwave In 
Devonshire we expected Mr. Carter to bicycle seven miles to bring us a 
bulb catalog. Come. February -fill-dyke , when the floods were out 
across the roads, it did not occur to us that we should be cut off from 
our correspondence. Either in a boat or oh a horse or Carried in a 
sponge bag by a swimmer our mail had, we knew, to get through. 

"The posts are now notoriously, universally erratic, and it is 
customary to deplore this capriciousness in no uncertain terms; 
indeed the papers are always publishing abuse from people whose 
letters have taken ten days to travel ten miles, and there is much 
t waring of hair and gnashing of teeth in the business world over lost 
.orders, delayed bills, missed opportunities, and so on. 

However, to those of us who are not engaged in urgent business 
affairs there has come the slow realization — slow in England, at any 
rate, because we have been nurtured in the belief that our postal 
system was second to none — that the Post Office’s crass inefficiency 
is really rather attractive. 

If one can swallow national pride there is something delightful about 
getting a letter that Is too late to do anything about An invitation to a 
party that has already taken place brings a positive glow of pleasure, 
as does a postcard arriving on the 27th saying the WUberforces will be . 
passing through London on the 23rd and would love to be seen if one 
happens to be around. Also, it is nice to be. able to say with absolute 
truth that the reason we did not attend a meeting is because we never 
knew it was taking place. 

It is true there are moments when it would be helpful to get a prompt 
answer to a query, and one has to admit that a country with an 
unreliable postal service does not inspire confidence; and yet that 
feeling of laisser aller, of taking life as It comes and the post as it 
comes not, Is curiously refreshing. 

Recently, Italy got so behindhand in delivering her letters she 
simply put a match to a million of them, and one wonders how many 
people were genuinely the worse off for this act of desperation? And 
how many reveled in the peace of being incommunicado ? 

Virginia Thesiger 


man, God’s offspring, we ob- 
viously cannot turn to tape mea- 
sures or neighing machines, 
which measure only matter. In- 
stead, we need to develop and use 
our spiritual sense. “Spiritual 
sense,” says Mrs. Eddy, “is a 
conscious, constant capacity to 
understand God.” 2 

Prayer activates this higher 
perception. And as we learn more 
of God’s nature, as we grasp a 
deeper understanding of our rela- 
tionship to Him, we find it natu- 
ral to express Godlike qualities 
such as love, health, vitality, and 
intelligence. We will begin to live 
more wisely, and act more com- 
passionately. 

It was through spiritual sense 
that Christ Jesus was always con- 
scious of God as the ever-present, 
ever-ava liable Principle of health 
and healing. He was powerfully 
loving, and therefore a powerful 
teacher and healer. He was vi- 
brantly imbued with the knowl- 
edge of man's sonship with God. 

Jesus said, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
you free." 3 As we follow the Mas- 
ter and strive to understand that 
all men in their true spiritual 
being reflect divine Love, we be- 
come kinder and — as a result — 
also healthier. Our thoughts rise 
above the physical. Instead of 
looking on sick bodies and unlov- 
ing human traits as real, we rec- 
ognize them as illusions that spir- 
itual truth can heal. 

Instead of seeing simple acts of 
kindness — whether our own or 
those of others — as trivial, we 
can recognize in them a precious 
measure of the same healing 
Christ that was shown forth by 
Jesus in his great mission of sal- 
vation. 

'Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, p. 476; ’Science and Health, p. 209; 
*John 832. 

[Bsawtwre on tha page may be found a translation of 
thB erode In Portuguese. Usually once a month an er- 
ode an Christian Science appears m a Portuguese trans- 
lation.] 


A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 


The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
'healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that, health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor. 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


County 

Postal 

My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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A watershed budget 


President Ford's proposed bud- 
get for fiscal 1976, with its $52 
billion deficit, is a sobering docu- 
ment. The economic assumptions 
on which it is based are stagger- 
ing: That unemployment will av- 
erage 8.1 percent in 1976, that 
prices will rise by 11.3 percent and 
that the nation’s gross national 
product will sag by 3.3 percent. 

Plainly these are most trouble- 
some times in which all Amer- 
icans should look closely at and 
debate what the President now 
seeks to do. His strategy is two- 
fold: 

In the short run his budget is 
designed to attack recession. 
Some $12.7 billion would be spent 
to aid the growing numbers of 
unemployed and the budget also 
assumes the Congress would pass 
his income-tax cut proposals. 

Over the long run the Ford 
administration is deeply worried 
by what it conceives as a threat to 
the capitalist system. This is the 
rising level of government pay- 
ments to individuals. At present 33 
percent of the GNP is consumed 
by government — federal, state, 
and local. By the year 2000, admin- 
istration officials estimate, this 
figure will rise to an enormous 60 
percent — assuming that defense 
expenditures remain constant until 
the.end of the century. 

Mr. Ford is clearly determined 
to turn the country radically in 
another direction. This is why he 
is asking Congress to trim some 
$17 billion from the budget, a large 
share of it in such areas as social 
security payments, retirement 


-programs, and medicare. Thus, 
While countering recession his 
budget is also geared to pre- 
venting a resurgence of inflation 
through future government spend- 
ing. 

The only new spending program 
in the Ford budget is some $2.2 
billion for the development of 
energy resources. 


Ideologically, the President in 
effect poses these questions: Are 
Americans to go on expanding the 
role of government to the point 
where 50 percent of an individual’s 
real income goes toward support- 
ing public expenditures, much of it 
for social purposes? Or is the role 
of government to be carefully 
controlled and private industry 
stimulated so that it bears the 
primary responsibility for keep- 
ing the economy healthy and dy- 


namic? 


There are no facile answers to 
these f undam ental questions, and 
the Democrats would .pose the 
questions differently. With re- 
spect to the budget itself, there is 
bound to be lively controversy in 
Congress over increased spending 
in such areas as defense and 
foreign aid. Many lawmakers, and 
their constituents, will undoubt- 
edly challenge the proposed boost 
in aid for Indo-China while the 
American people are asked to 
cinch their belts. 


But, even beyond the nitty-gritty 
of the budget categories them- 
selves, is the larger debate to 
which the American public must 
give its best thought. 


Israel’s best hope 


A mood of deep anxiety has 
begun to grip the world’s Jewish 
community. It Is bom of events in 
the Middle East and it needs the 
compassionate attention and un- 
derstanding of everyone, r 

The anguish stems from a rising 
concern about Israel's vulnerabil- 
ity as the Arabs press for further 
evacuation of Israeli forces from 
territories they now occupy. Lurk- 
ing in the Jewish thought is that 
grave question: Will the Arabs 
push Israel into the sea once they 
have their pre-1967 land back? Is 
this the beginning of the end of the 
Zionist dream? 

It is heart-rending and dis- 
concerting to read and hear some 
of the arguments now pouring 
forth from prominent Jews. Emi- 
nent historian Barbara Tuchman 
suggests that anti-Semitism Is 
again rearing its head as. the world 
blames Jews for the world’s oil 
crisis. She writes with some bit- 
terness: 

“There follows a rising demand 
upon Israel for concessions: a 
return of the Mitla and Gidi passes 
and Sinai oil fields to Egypt, the 
Golan Heights to Syria, Jerusalem 
to satisfy King Faisal, the West 
Bank to the PLO. After that why 
not give up sovereignty altogether 
and share a democratic state with 
Yaair Arafat?” 

Similarly, a recent full-page ad 
in the New York Times by the 
Zionist Organization of America 
states that “Israel is still threat- 
ened with annihilation by its con- 
verging enemies.” It suggests Is- 
rael is “fighting for its life. ” 

Fueling these fears and alarms 
Is the slowly evolving change in 
American public opinion. News 
media today treat the Arab-Israeli 
conflict with less pro-Israel parti- 
sanship, going so far as to raise 


the inevitability of Israel’s pull- 
back to its pre-1967 borders, with 
some modifications. Congress- 
men, too, are beginning to speak 
out for early Israeli accommoda- 
tion. Even the President has de- 
clared publicly that the American 
commitment to Israel is not un- 
limited. 

The domestic political tide may 
thus be turning. 

But Israel’s right to exist is not 
at issue. There is no question that 
the U.S. will continue to support a 
strong and independent Jewish 
state. The massive U.S. aid, both 
military and economic, going to 
Israel Is evidence of the American 
people’s fidelity to that com- 
mitment. 

It is precisely to assure the pres- 
ervation of Israel that American 
diplomacy is now dedicated. 
There is recognition, in Washing- 
ton and even in Tel Aviv, that 
however traumatic will be further 
withdrawals for Israel, it has no 
alternative. It is better to take the 
painful road of compromise — and 
soon — than to confront an Arab 
world increasingly powerful and 
increasingly determined to re- 
cover its territories, by force if 
need be. 


There is no lack of American 
sympathy for Israel as it confronts 
this hitter, but inevitable, pros- 
pect. Nor is there any lack of 
condemnation for the murderous 
atrocities, perpetrated by Arab 
terrorist organizations, that un- 
derstandably contribute to Israeli 
apprehensions about the future. 
That is why the American people 
will seek and demand strong guar- 
antees of Israel's security in a 
final peace settlement. 

Though the risk of peace may be 
great for Israel, 'the risk of war 
could be fatal to it. 


More steps in U.S. spy reform 


The United States appears to be 
seizing with both hands its best 
opportunity in years to clarify the 
roles of its intelligence agencies 
and prevent their further misuse. 
Sensitized by Watergate, freed of 
the awe of J. Edgar Hoover, both 
officialdom and the public have a 
new readiness to look into abuses 
that are increasingly being cited 
under the Johnson administration 
and others in addition to the Nixon 
years. 

Now the House of Representa- 
tives is following the Senate in 
setting up a special investi g ation 
to provide an informed basis for 
reform. And Attorney General- 
Designate Levi has said he would 
work with the FBI and Congress to 
set up safeguards on intelligence 
activities. He acknowledges as a 
"mistake” the bygone legal study 
involving the bugging of a jury 
room which he had defended 20 


years ago as supervisor of the. 
study. He says that "I think we do 
need protection against undue use 
of government surveillance. ” 

Certainly there is no excuse for 
the FBI to send anonymous smear 
letters or engage in the other 
harassing or disruptive tactics 
pronounced “abhorrent” by the 
Justice Department itself. 

Some of the allegations of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s dubious use of the 
FBI — including spying on civil- 
rights leaders — derive from the 
Senate Watergate committee. The 
committee reportedly considered 
it beyond its mandate to pursue 
the matter. But should it not have 
promptly dealt with the evidence 
in some manner to avoid questi ons 
now about why it has taken this 
long for the public to be informed? 

Now at least is the time for all 
questions to be asked — and an- 
swered as thoroughly as possible. 


‘Shh! We’ve tuned in the FBI who’s bugging ITT who’s 
listening in on a guy in Canarsie who’s bugging us!’ 
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The Northeast dissents 


By Joseph C. Borsch 


Americans are not for the first time 
experiencing a conflict of Interest 
between the Northeastern port and 
the rest of the country. 

In the present case every state 
north of the Masan-Dixon line except 
for New Hampshire Is In a condition of 
acute dissent over President Ford's 


energy program. 

This condition is reminiscent of 
what happened on June 18, 1812, when 
Congress voted for war against Great 
Britain. The vote was by no means 
unanimous. In the House war wen by 
78 to 49. In the Senate the difference 
was 19 to 13. And, be it noted, “North 
and East of the Delaware River the 
vote was almost unanimous for 
peace.” 

Following the declaration of war 
the people of the Northeastern states . 
pursued their personal Interests more 
diligently than they did the war. 
“New Yorkers and New Englanders 
openly opposed the war, traded with 
the enemy, and talked of rejoining 
Britain” (Encyclopedia Britazmlca, 
current edition). 

In 1812 the prosperity of the North- 
east was built on trade with Britain 
and with Britain’s colonies. There 
was no advantage to them from war 
with Britain. Yankeee traders simply 
Ignored the war and made fortunes cm 
supplying food and even some manu- 
factured materials to Wellington’s 
Army In the Spanish peninsula. 

West of the Alleghenies the British 
were the enemies. British policy at 
that time aimed at containing the 
United States well east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. They would have pre- 
ferred to contain it east of the Alleg- 
heny Mountains. But the new Amer- 
icans were already crossing the 
mountains In large numbers, spilling 
into the Ohio River valley and reach- 
ing for the Mississippi. Along the 
northern sector they coveted the fine 
farmlands lying north of Lake Erie: 

So, in 1812, the frontiersmen had 
their way over the Yankees and New 


Yorkers. They got their war. It was 
fought to clear the British out of the 
path of their westward advance. It 
did. 

Today the American Southwest, 
Far West, and Alaska enjoy the 
prospect of higher oil prices. And the 
Midwest is Interested primarily in the 
revival of durable goods manufac- 
turing, above all In a revival of the 
automobile industry. 

But the Northeast does not manu- 
facture automobiles and does not 
produce ail. Its interests lie in the 
cheapest possible oil for heating Its 
homes and powering its sophisticated 
Industry. A rise In oil prices which 
would help the oil-producing .states 
could destroy Northeastern industry. 
New England seriously and not unrea- 
sonably is worried that the Ford 
energy program might reduce it to 
tourism and education. 


The Northeast could get along well 
with either gasoline rationing or a 
hig h tax on gasoline at the pump. It is 
better provided with public trans- 
portation than other regions. It cannot 
get along with higher costs for heating 
an d industrial ails. 

The Ford program has slightly and 
grudgingly taken account of the spe- 
cial interests of the Northeast but Is a 
long way as yet from recognizing the 
extraordinary dependence of this 
area on cheap, imported oiL There is 
a clear and sharp conflict of interest 
'between those living north of the 
Mason-DIxon line and east of the 
Alleghenies and those in the rest of 
the country. 

It is not surprising that a President 
who comes from Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, is more aware of the interests of 
Detroit than of the interests of New 
York and Boston. But he should not be 
surprised if the Republicans of the • 
Northeast join the Democrats of that 
section in trying to block his proposed 
tariff oh imported -oiL The issue is 
sectional, not partisan. 


Mirror of opinion 

Strolling through history 


The Chesapeake and Ohio National 
Historical Park is four years old 
now and doing rather well. The 
National Park Service has repaired 
much of the damage dene to the rid 
waterway by time and storms. Con- 
gress, which has been stingy In the 
past, gave the Park Service $4,250,000 
this fiscal year to continue repairs 
and stabilize some of the did stone 
aqueducts which are in imminent 
danger of falling down. The park has 
also been the beneficiary of consid- 
erable work by volunteers. ... 

The park does have one short- 
coming that could be easily remedied. 
At the moment, Information shout the 
old canal and its rich history Is not 
nearly as accessible as the park itself. 
In the heart of Georgetown, far 
example, where many people first 
encounter the canal, there is virtually 
nothing to tell casual strollers that . 
they have happened upon a national 
park, much less to give them any hint 
of the 185-mile extent of the towpath, 
the commerce that flourished in' the 
19th century, and the canallers' fasci- 
nating lore. ... 

One can, of course, buy a guide- 


book; several good ones axe avail- 
able. But people should not have to do 
that — not when the Park Service,, 
with very little effort or expense, 
could put a series of small signs along 
the way to educate visitors while they 
walk. We are not advocating bill- 
boards or huge, garish displays. But it 
would seem simple and useful to affix 
small, tasteful, weather-proof pla- 
cards to various bridges, fences and 
walls 


The more we think about it, the 
more we think that such a sidewalk 
history program should not be limited 
to the canal or Georgetown. . . . 


For the sake of coherence and good 
taste, the National Park Service and 
the Fine Arts Commission might want 
to draw up guidelines far a com- 
prehensive program of. historical 
sidewalk signs. With so many 
r pUHnng of people expected to visit 
here in 1976, government and private 
groups should do everything possible 
to make these visiters not only wel- 
come but enriched by what they learn 
about this city and its rrie in our 
history. -Wuitagton Post 


What about Soviet naval power? 


By M. K. Dztetvanowski 
There is a lot of controversy about expansion a painstaking propositi 


the relative strength of the Soviet and 
United States navies. The editors of 
“Jane’s Fighting Ships,’ ' for ex- 
ample, claim that the Russians have 
achieved superiority In a variety of 
ships — submarines and heavy crui- 
sers, for instance — and have begun 
to challenge the U.S. in a number of 
naval weapons. 

But “Jane’s” stresses largely the 
quantitative aspect of the problem - 
Leaving aside the issue that Amer- 
ican ships are on the average much 
larger, technologically more ad- 
vanced and hence much more effec- 
tive than the Russian ones, it is worth 
focusing on the geopolitical aspects of 
Soviet naval power. 

The amazingly fast expansion of the 
Soviet Navy, as well as merchant 
marine, has overshadowed the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. is suffering from 
several handicaps that hamper its 
maritime potentialities. One of the 
disadvantages is a relatively short 
useful and easily accessible coastline. 

Although it has some 35,000 miles of 
coastline (the largest in the world), 
the U.S.S.R. is the most landlocked 
country on the globe. The farthest 
point from the ocean, Semirechye in 
Kazakhstan, is about 1,600 miles from 
the seacoast. 

Moreover, most of the U.S.S.R. lies 
as far north as Canada. Moscow is 
situated north of Edmonton, Alberta; 
Leningrad lies as far north as Ancho- 
rage, Alaska; the Crimean port of 
Sevastopol is as far north as Bangor, 
Maine. It is a severe strategic and 
economic handicap that most of the 
Russian ports are icebound for a 
considerable part of the year. Para- 
doxically, Murmansk, the northern- 
most Soviet harbor, is an exception, 
being usually accessible throughout 
the year. 

On the other hand, the Gulf of 
Finland, with its ports of Leningrad, 
Kronstadt, and RevaL Is frozen 
around the shores from November to 
ApriL The harbors of the Black Sea 
are as a rule ice-blocked throughout 
January and February. Vladivostok 
in the Far East is icebound for four 
months in the winter, is precariously 
suspended at the end of a long line of 
communications, and is situated in a 
region claimed by China. 

The stretches where Russia has 
access to the moderate Baltic and 
Black Seas are' inhabited- by non- 
Russian people : the Finns, Estonians, 
Latvians, and Ukrainians. The outlet 
of the Black Sea is held by the Turks, 
while the outlets from the Baltic are 
held by the Danes and the Germans. 
The access to the Atlantic leads 
through the remote Murmansk and 
the Kola peninsula. The Pacific coast 
is separated from the main centers by 
a formidable distance of up to 4,000 
miles. 

All of this has greatly inhibited the 
development of naval forces as well 
as maritime trade, .and made Soviet 


Only the development of jet pi^ 
has diminished somewhat the taoi 
won of the Soviet Far Eastern rtgi 
f4-om the bulk of the country, 
i One has also to bear in mind tb 
the seacoast of the Soviet Union 
split into four main sectors: the Bia 
Sea, the Baltic, the Arctic, with j 
subsidiary, the White Sea, and tj 
'Pacific Ocean. The Arctic Ocean aj 
the White Sea have played a &eg 
glble role both politically and econn 
ically. Maritime communications £, 
tween the Black Sea and the Balt 
are difficult enough, much less tj 
journey from either the Black 
Baltic Sea to the Pacific. The Imp 
rial Fleet learned this fact first hai 
in 1905 during the war against Japa 
when its Baltic squadron tried to ru 
to the Far East to rescue Its cor 
rades-in-arms In the Pacific. 

Even the canal routes between t 
Baltic and the White Seas do T 
permit the passage of seafaring era 
The route from the White Sea to t 
Far Eastern waters along the non 
em shores of Siberia, same 4 ,c 
miles long, also Involves considers! 
hardship, despite the new tec 
nological developments, including t 
atomic icebreaker. 

One of the handicaps of the Sov 
naval position is the distance aepai 
ting the two Island seas, the Bal 
and the Black Seas, from the thr 
oceans. This compels the Soviet Uni 
to maintain four separate fleets: t 
Baltic, the Black sea, the Arctic, a 
the Pacific. 

Only in the Far East does t 
U.S.S.R. enjoy true “blue water caj 
butties.' ’ One has to remember, he 
ever, that the access to its bases the 
is precarious both geographically a 
politically because of the Sino-Sov 
dispute. It is enough to lode at t 
map to realize that in case of a Sb 
Soviet war, the Part Arthur and Dal 
harbors would be the first targets 
Chinese missiles and bombs, as w 
as of a land attack. 

Adding to this the fact that I 
Soviet Black Sea bases are situated 
the southern fringe of the volat 
Ukraine, “the soft underbelly” of t 
Soviet empire, one realizes that t 
geopolitical factors underlying Mi 
cow's actual naval position are not i 
solid. 

This should be compared with t 
broad and varied “blue power" csj 
bllltes of the U.S. Navy, able to depi 
large and highly experienced fori 
throughout the world. Moreover, 1 
Soviet Navy has yet to master 
strategy of large-scale distant na’ 
operations. This is the result not a 
of a lack of experience but of t 
disadvantageous geopolitical st 
atlon of the U.S.S JR. 


Professor Dziewanowski is to 
associate at the Russian Re 
search Center at Harvard Univer 
s ity. 


Readers write 


‘Can Americans take it?’ 


To TJjo CMdan Science Monitor: 

Erwin Canham’s long and dis- 
tinguished service as editor of The 
Christian Science Monitor is not an 
easy act to follow, but John Hughes is 
clearly trying to maintain the same 
high standard of moral inspiration 
and guidance for your readers as did 
bis predecessor. His “Can Americans 
take it?” an the editorial page is a 
noteworthy case in point. - 

The central theme of this piece is 
hope for the faith in our future — and 
that may well be what we need now, 
above all else. But I confess to some 
misgivings about the “strong, under- 
lying sense of moral purpose” seen by 
Hughes in recent crusades for “racial 
equality and . . . women’s rights,” 
and in the “totally moral” con- 
vulsions of American society oyer 
Vietnam and Watergate. 

Mr. Hughes’s conclusion (“A coun- 
try that exhibits such moral fiber, and 
which can undergo such trauma for 
basically spiritual reasons, is not 
likely to crumble in the face of its 
current economic challeng e”) is in- 
deed tempting. But l am haunted by 
awareness of the fact that some of the 
most ghastly episodes in the long 
history of man’s inhumanity to man. 
have been prompted by that senti- 
ment — profound commitment to 
“high, moral purposes. " 

Consider, e.g., the toll o£ : death and 
destruction inflicted on our European 
ancestors over several -centuries by 
Crusades aimed at liberating the Holy 
Land from the grip of the “infidel,”. 
Or, more recently, the wholesale 
crimes against humanity committed 
by the rulers of the U.S.S.R. in their 
pursuit of the elusive (and in their 
view, no doubt, the highly moral) goal 
of economic justice, Marxist style. 

The trouble with * ‘high moral pur- 
pose” is that it is so easily converted 
into zealotry — or into' bigotry. The 
purpose sought assumes such abso- 
lute importance as to justify resort to 
any means. 


Gun control 

To ThB Christian Sciatic* Uonftor 

It is extremely disturbing to s» 
paper of the Monitor’s stature glv 
so much publicity to the scare tac 
efforts of antiguns forces. If tb 
people do not wish to own firear 
they are under no compulsion to do 
but they have no right to lrapir 
upon the rights of others. 

Furthermore, the National RJ 
Association Is a true people’s lobby 
dates back over a century and 
membership Includes substanl 
numbers of peace officers, memfr 
and veterans of the armed fore 
knowledgeable conservationists a 
outdoorsmen. It is represented 
every state and territory, as wall 
having some foreign members. B 
gun owner is to be dismissed at 
fanatic, he is in good company. 
Princeton, N.J. A- A. Diriuj 

Aliens in America 

To 7he Chrlstai Scfanca Monitor: 

Will the new Congress act? 

Recent news items indicate tl 
there are millions of illegal aliens 
our country that are taking away £ 
from legal residents of "the UnH 
-States. 

The seriousness of this problem* 
lately increased, mainly because 
deepening recession. 

It is beyond my understanding 6 
Congress has failed to act for * 
consecutive sessions on Congress® 
Peter Rodino's bill, which • wo 
make it a crime foraU.S. employ® 1 
knowingly employ an illegal alien. 

I •sincerely believe the time * 
pome to alleviate this prcbli 

through an act of Congress. 

That vfay millions of jri® 
returned to those who bare 
to have them, and also our 
payments will be favorably a * £ ®Jjr 
since the money earned here will 
spent here. ■ 

Littleton, Colo. VTfltHmir 


BobertE. Strata 
• Professor atEcaaanics 
California StateUniverstty 

Long Beach, Calif . 




Letters expressing 
views . are welcome. Each n* 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can 
published and none Individuate 
acknowledged. AU are subject 
condensation. ... 



